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PREFACE 


This essay was written a few years ago, as the result 
of a preliminary reading in connection with a study of 
the Italian Renaissance in England. It is now published 
as a partial introduction to the works of a poet who 
has received too little attention, who was not only 
one of the great humorous poets of the Renaissance, but 
the forerunner of Ariosto in spirit even more than in 
form, and especially noteworthy as bridging over the 
transition from the popular to the artistic epic. 

It is hoped that the attractiveness of the subject 
will more than compensate for the shortcomings of the 
study. Whatever merit it may possess is due to Professor 
G. E. Woodberry of Columbia University, who has more 
than one claim on the writer’s gratitude. 


NEW-YORK 
1901. 
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LUIGI PULCI 
His Family; Life; Friends 


— 


The course taken by Florentine history in the 14th 
and 15th centuries, was in many respects similar to 
what occurred at Rome, in the transition from the Re- 
public to the Empire. In both states the power of the 
aristocracy had been humbled, and gradually one family 
acquired the supreme rule by its popularity among the 
common people. In Florence, this had been effected by 
the Medici without recourse to violence; but along with 
it came the political decay of the great families; that in 
so many cases the Medici were able to unite them to 
their cause, and turn them into ardent supporters, is 
but an additional proof of the genius of their statecrait. 


Such a family were the Pulci. Prominent as Guelfs 


in the Florentine history of the 18th and 14th century, 
of great antiquity and eminence, with many representa- 
tives of distinguished mediocrity, they seem in the 15th 
century to have suffered financial reverses, and to have 
been relegated in consequence to a secondary position. 
It was during Cosimo’s time, that they probably affiliated 
themselves with the rapidly growing power of the Medici. 
We know but little more of importance, in regard to 
them, beyond the fact that they possessed landed estates 
of doubtful value in the Mugello. 
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Of Jacopo Pulci, the father of the poet, we likewise 
know but little. He held certain minor offices, among 
them that of Podesta of Colle di Valdelsa in 1439, and in 
1450 his name was erased for some unknown reason, from 
the Captaincy of the Mountain of Pistoja. He left three 
sons — Luca, Luigi and Bernardo. 

Luca, the eldest of the three, was born in 1481; 
he engaged in business ventures first in Rome and later 
in Florence, but with such slight success that his family 
was left to the care of his brothers and moreover Luigi 
was without cause involved in his failure, the creditors 
trying to seize on his small property. In 1470 Luca died 
in prison, where he had been confined for non payment of 
his debts. 

Like his brothers, Luca had decided literary talent, 
though his works may not be of a very high order. His 
most important production was the ,,Ciriffo Calvaneo“, 
a romantic poem in seven cantos, which narrated the 
knightly adventures of two noble bastards in their warfare 
against the Saracens. The story was not original, but 
based on a manuscript of the 14th century called the 
,»,uiber Pauperis Prudentis“. The poem remained unfinish- 
ed by Luca; Luigi is supposed by some to have had 
a hand in the last 29 stanzas which bring it to a pro- 
visional end; it was completed at Lorenzo’s request, 
by Bernardo Giambullari who added to it three books. 

Another work by Luca is the ,,Driadeo d’Amore“, 
a pastoral poem in four parts, dedicated to Lorenzo 
which like the ,,Ciriffo“, is rather dull reading. There 
are in it the same conventional mythological characters, 
pictures and descriptions which recpr time and time again 
in the pastoral poetry of the Renaissance. This also may 
have been written partly by Luigi, but nothing can be 
affirmed positively in the present state of our knowledge. 
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Luca’s last work was a rendering of Ovid’s 
Epistles. He is thought by some to have written the 
»Glostra“ (,,Joust“) — at least in part — but this, for 
reasons given further on, we can almost certainly ascribe 
to Luigi. 

Bernardo Pulci, the youngest son, was born in 1438. 
He seems to have had an amiable character and his 
brother has written of him, that he was timid of dis- 
position and rather shy. His wife Antonia was also a 
poet, and the author of several sacred dramas. Bernardo 
wrote one of these as well on the tale of Barlaam. 
Besides this, he has left a poem on the Passion of Christ, 
and two elegies, one in memory of Cosimo de Medici, 
and the other on the death of the beautiful Simonetta, 
mistress of Giuliano. His chief title to fame however 
was the first translation in Italian, of the eclogues of 
Virgil; this was about _1470, although they were not 
published until 1481. Luigi appears from his letters to 
have been fonder of Bernardo than of his elder brother, 
and is constantly recommending him to Lorenzo for his 
protection and good offices. | 

Luigi Pulci was born in 1482. We know but little of 
his life, and still less of his youth. He seems to have 
had a fair education, though certainly not a remarkable 
one. He was anything but a humanist, despite the friends 
he had among them. In 1473 he married Lucrezia di 
Manno degli Albizzi, who bore him four sons. His appa- 
rently uneventful life was spent at Court, in trade, and 
on semi diplomatic missions. It was disturbed somewhat 
by his being constantly involved in financial difficulties, 
partly his brother’s, but chiefly, we should judge his own, 
which kept him away from Florence; in a letter to his 
friend Benedetto Dei, he speaks of his having lived long 
in poverty and being used to it. His last years especially 
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were passed far from his native city, and in 1484 he died 


Vat Padua. 


His career divides itself in two parts — his life at 
court, and away from court. The significant points in 
it are his friendship for Lorenzo and other well-known 
men. In his life at Court he was one of that brilliant 
circle which Cosimo and later Lorenzo had gathered 
around them. Among scholars like Poliziano, and philo- 
sophers like Ficino und) Palmieri, whose names added 
lustre to the most cultivated Court in Europe, he was 
looked upon both as a poet and as a merry-maker; Lo- 
renzo especially was fond of his verse, and mentions 
him in his ,,Caccia al Falcone“ in lines which have been 
rendered into English by Leigh Hunt: 


»And where’s Luigi Pulci? I saw him 

Oh, in the wood there gone, depend upon it, 
To vent some fancy in his brain — some whim 
That will not let him rest till it’s a sonnet.“ 


Pulci was not a member of the Platonic Academy 
founded by Lorenzo, but he alludes to it frequently in his 
writings, generally one fancies with a smile on his lips, 
thus in one of his letters he says that Lorenzo will 
accuse him of having hastened his departure so as not 
to find himself with the Academy; he was friendly however 
with its members, even if not altogether in sympathy with 


their formalisms. In the Morgante_ QXV-114)-he-+eHs 


how his own academy is in the woods, whither nymphs 


bring him narcissus, and colocasia, and other flowers; 
it is for this reason that he‘has so little use for the town 
academy. 

~ Away from court we find Pulci in various situations. 
In 1470 he notifies Lorenzo, in a letter, that he is a 
wholesale merchant; ,,I write you“ he says so that ,,in 
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case anyone should ask, ,What does Luigi? or where 
is he?‘ it would be a common disgrace if you could not 
answer at once, at Foligno, a wholesale merchant.“ 
(Letter XIV.) Later on in the same year he goes to 
Naples, entrusted by the Medici with some important 


affair. During his stay at Naples of several months 


he came in contact with the King and others, and speaks 
of the army collected there to fight the Turk, but the 
historical references in the ,,Letters“ are few, and of 
no great significance. 

In 1472 he is in Donna Clarice’s suite at Rome, 
and from time to time in the course of years he writes 
letters to Lorenzo from Milan and Bologna and other 
places. Towards the last he entered the household of 
the San Severini, and became a great friend particularly 
of Roberto, the renowned ,,Condottiére“. The last letter 
we have of his was written at Verona, while on his way 
to Venice (Aug. 28, 1484). A few months later he died 
at Padua. 

Our chief knowledge of his life is derived from his 
letters, in which he is nearly always complaining of finan- 
cial difficulties. He constantly entreats Lorenzo for aid, 
though never in a servile way; yet his relation to Lorenzo 
was one of almost total dependence. This is all the more 
remarkable on remembering that he was sixteen years 
older than Lorenzo, who patronized him the’ way he did 
everyone else, having no real affection for him, but using 
him for his amusement as he would a toy, though in 
truth helping him at times financially. On his side Pulci 
seems to have entertained the strongest feeling of friend- 
ship for the younger man, and complains bitterly that 
Lorenzo cared only for his verse — and perhaps for 
Pulci as a merrymaker. Lorenzo has been accused 
by Machiavelli of caring for men with biting wit, and 
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enjoying silly jokes more than seemed fitting to so great 
a man, and it may have been’ certain of these elements 
in Pulci, along with his unfailing good humor, that pleased 
him as well as his poetry. Matteo Franco in a letter 
to Lorenzo says that without ,,Gigi“ (Pulci) he (Lorenzo) 
cannot breathe; but the great patron of art and letters, 
although remaining on the most familiar terms with him, 
yet gave him no serious aid and allowed him to die far 
from his native city. 

Among Pulci’s other friends was Lucrezia Tornabuoni, 
the mother of Lorenzo, a woman of sterling character and 
writer of sacred lyrics. The admiration and respect enter- 
tained for her by Pulci was very great. It was to her that 
he dedicated the ,,Morgante“, not completed however, 
till after her death. 

An even more interesting character a friend of 


the poet was another and more learned poet — Angelo 


’ Poliziano. Pulci, playing on his name, often alludes to 


him as his angel. He pretends to be guided by him 


\ jin the ,,Morgante“ (KXV, 115 and 169), and even ex- 


presses a hope that he will correct it (XXVIII, 169). 
It is quite possible that Poliziano may have advised him 
in parts, and no less an authority than Rajna, thinks 
it due to him that Rinaldo was brought to Roncesvalles; 
and that, moreover, he influenced the theological 
and philosophical discussions as well. This however is 
contrary to the opinion of the early critics first advanced 
by Tasso, that Marsilio Ficino, the Platonist, was the 
author of the theological parts of the ,,Morgante“. The 
thoughts expressed by Astarotte in the ,, Morgante“, parti- 
cularly his proofs of the Christian Religion; are almost 
identical with Ficino’s writings on the subject. But it 
is unnecessary to go to. the length Tasso has gone 
and affirm that Pulci was not the author of the disputed 
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passages; even though the ideas presented are quite 
similar, there is far more likelihood of their having been 
merely inspired and not written by another hand. 

Pulci has been given credit for but little originality of 
thought; hiswhole poemhas been shown tobea ,,rifaci- 


mento“ of earlier works, and his ideas, have been traced 


to their real or supposed sources in the persons of his 
friends, who have in this case been used against him 
long after the death of all concerned. That common 


interchange of ideas, which is to-day effected to so great. 


an extent by books that it has ceased to bea noticeable 
quantity so usual has it become, was more so in the 
15th century, when the means of communication were 
rarer. It is therefore, to the inspiration of Lorenzo’s 
circle that one looks for the knowledge of the antipodes 
and the prophecy of the undiscovered America expressed 
by Pulci, and finds it perhaps in one of his friends, the 
great geographer Toscanelli, in whom one critic has even 
discovered the original of Astarotte. | 

It would be ill advised to mention any more such 
friends, especially if they are to detract from the origin- 
ality of the subject of this essay. Fortunately, only 
two others seem worthy of note. The one, Matteo Pal- 
mieri (mentioned in ,,Morgante“, XXIV, 109) a theo- 
logical poet of the time, and the author of ,,La Citta 
di Vita“, held a notion akin to Pulci’s idea of the soul, 
that men were the angels who in Satan’s revolt remained 
neutral, and who now on earth were given one last 
chance to redeem themselves. (It is interesting to note 
that this poem was condemned by the Inquisition.) The 
only other acquaintance of Pulci that need be mentioned, 
who in after life became his enemy, was Matteo Franco 
a priest of bad character. , 
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THE MINOR WORKS 


The Novella, The ,,Beca“, Sonnets, 
Strambotti, The ,,Giostra“, Letters 


ee 


The minor works of Pulci fall under four groups: 
first of all, the satiric, including’ the solitary novella known 
to be his, the ,,Beca“, and his sonnets to Matteo Franco; 
secondly, the lyric, under which head would fall the 
,strambotti, his ,,Confession to the Virgin“, and his 
songs which are lost, then the ,,Giostra“, and last and 


‘ most interesting of all, his letters. 


The Novella is probably the earliest of all his extant 
works. It was dedicated to Hyppolita (Sforza) Duchess of 
Calabria. The episode alluded to in it, took place in 1462, 
so it was probably written soon afterwards, although the 
rather stupid incident must have made quite an im- 
pression on his mind, as he alludes’ to the same 
episode in the ,,Morgante“ (XIV, 538). The story told is 
that of the mishap and simplicity of a Sienese, who, 
to enter in the good graces of the Pope while he was 
visiting Siena, invited one of his courtiers to dinner and 
placed before him a goose, thinking it a peacock; and 
later brought before the Pope as a gift, a painted magpie, 
believing it to be a parrot. The style of the Novella is 
cold, sharp and very colloquial: thus he cites the dif- 
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ferent words used for the same dish in seven different 
cities of Italy. There is a local patriotism too about the 
story; he mentions how the Sienese had often made 
fun of the simplicity of the Florentines, and he would 
try to show the reverse in a ,,true“ tale, in which he 
alludes to Masuccio and ,,our“ Giovanni Boccaccio. 

The ,,Beca“ is a parody on Lorenzo’s ,,La Nencia“, in 
which celebrated his love for a country maiden. Lorenzo’s 
poem, though ,, bourgeois“ in spirit, is yet graceful, pretty 
and pleasing. It was a style of poetry which had long 
recommended itself to Italians and especially to Tuscans. 
A century before, Sacchetti and Cavalcanti had written 
on similar subjects, and now Lorenzo and Poliziano were 
endeavouring to revive the old Tuscan poetry. Itis diffi- 
Pulci_ which is is both grotesque-and -yalgar lacking entirely 
both the charm of Lorenzo’s lines and the clear limpidity of 
his language, and is indeed mainly significant as illu- 
strating a satirical tendency in Pulci. to make fun of 
things “and- “vulgarize them. _ 
~ “Pulci’s sonnets, with those_of. Matteo. Franco, were 
first written it is said, as a contest in- abuse for the 
amusement of Lorenzo; gradually they became more and 
more scurrilous, until finally that which was begun in 

-jest-was finished, perhaps, in earnest. In their vitu- 
‘perative nature the tradition of Burchiello, the barber- 
poet; is~foltowed. They are full of coarseness and inde- 
cency, yet with all their buffoonery possess a sponta- 
heous simplicity, gaiety and dash. The sonnets were 
perhaps not anti-clerical, yet ridiculed the miracles of 
the Church, and it was probably in consequence of this 
that they-were stopped by the Inquisition. In the ,,Mor- 
gante“ (XXVIII, 42 und 46) he complains that he had 
‘ been ‘misrepresented by the Friars, and that the just 
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were always the first to be abused. It was as a result of 
the uproar excited by the sonnets that Pulci wrote his 


Confession to the Virgin“, an orthodox, but stupid, poem 


in tercets, wherein he made his peace with the Inquisition. 

The ,,Strambotto“ was a kind of literary imitation of 
a popular form of poetry in eight-line stanzas, extremely 
popular especially in Tuscany, and in which the Petrarcan 
influence was very apparent. In Pulci’s two series 


Y 0 of Strambotti there was a conventionality of expression 
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‘and use or rather abuse, of conceits, with the lavish 
employment of the whole poetic machinery of love. Yet 
with all the affected passion and amorous transports, 
and despite the frequency of the heart-burnings, there was 
still a certain amount of underlying sincerity in the ex- 
pression of love for his lady, which gave a unity of 
feeling to the stanzas. The Strambotti were indeed a 
combination of Petrarcan remniscences and popular mo- 
tives, in which last respect they resembled much of the 


‘Tuscan popular poetry. Both series of Strambotti were 


long monologues, with no growth of passion. The ,,bour- 
geois“ nature of the first series showed itself even in its 
treatment of love where the poet begged the lady to 
be so commonplace a thing as his wife; the love of the 
second series is not so pure as the first, but the theme 
of the rejected lover, neither a very new nor original 
conception, was the same. 

There was however a Renaissance spirit about these 
poems, in their use of popular classical mythology, in 
their occasional voluptuousness, and in the epicureanism 
preached. ,,Time flies and does not return“; ,,.Enjoy the 
moment“; ,,Love is that alone which pleases“ (II, 50—63), 
were the lessons they taught. But there was another side 
peculiarly Tuscan and Florentine, in the clarity of their 
outline and in the use of decorative fancies, similar in 
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poetry to what Botticelli did in painting. Pleasing ex- 


pressions like, ,,I think that thou wast born amid roses 
and jasmin, lilies and violets“; and again, 


»Oh lily among roses, flor de lys, 

Oh violet and pearl of Eastern sea. 

I think that thou wast born in paradise, 
For angel-like thou seemest unto me.“ 


He had a facility and ease of expression with which 
was mingled at times that delicate half-humoreus turn so 
peculiarly characteristic of the Romance tongues, and 
defying translation. A pastoral note was struck here and 
there, as might well be expected amid so many pleasing 
prettinesses and graces of style; that pastoral note which 
was perhaps the offspring of the union of dying chivalric 
Tove with pagan sensuality, brought forth in the newly 
re-discovered world of Arcadia. . 

It has been thought by some that the ,,Strambotti“ 
were the work of Poliziano, but there is no reason to 
suppose this. They are quite similar to many of the 
stanzas of the ,,Morgante“, both in form and thought; 
there is the same iteration of one word through sueces- 
sive lines of a stanza, which is rather a trick of Pulci’s, 
imitated perhaps from the popular bards, and there is 
also the same buoyancy and spontaneity in the verse, 
the same animation and living quality of the language. 

Pulci wrote other lyrics, some of which have sur- 
vived, but many more are probably lost or have not 
yet seen the light. One of them, a Renaissance mytho- 
logical fancy, which is published with his letters (Letter 
VI), he sends to Lorenzo with a note. He does the same 
on another occasion (Letter XXXIV) with two sonnets 
written in a quaint jargon. 

There are three theories as to the authorship of 
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the ,,Giostra“ (Joust). First of all, the view scholars 
held until quite recently, that it was the work of Luca 
Pulci; secondly, that it was the product of joint author- 
ship, or that it was begun by Luca and finished by Luigi; 
last of all, that it was written by Luigi Pulci. Several 
good reasons exist to support the last theory. The 
first four editions of the ,,Giostra“, as has been shown 
by Volpi, were all attributed to Luigi; it was only in 
the fifth that the authorship was assigned to Luca, 
probably through a mistake of the editor. 

Moreover, in a letter to Lorenzo, Luigi says: ,,IJ want 
to finish the Giostra and then go to see you“ (Letter 
XXX). As this was in 1478, three years after his brother’s 
death, it is scarcely likely that he should have allowed 
so much time to elapse before completing so short a 
poem. Yet another reason is the style, which is neither 
so cold nor so hard as Luca’s ,,Ciriffo“, but resembles 
far more, portions of the ,,Morgante“ and the ,,Stram- 
botti“. | : 

It was not Pulci’s first romantic poem. In stanza 24 
of the poem he alludes to earlier verses of his on the fight at 
Flegra, but these have probably been lost. The ,,Giostra“ 
itself was written in 1473, in praise of a tournament which 
had taken place five years previously. It was not an 
original work, but a,,rifacimento“ of an earlier poem 
which Pulci followed closely without attempting to con- 
ceal it, and, inasmuch as the tourney had taken place in 
1468, it is quite obvious that he could not have remem- 
bered all the particulars of the occasion. It may be 
called a descriptive narrative; there are in it accounts 
of the local celebrities, particularly of Lorenzo, with 
full and glowing descriptions of their armor, horses and 
costumes, as well as an account of Florence, and the 
joy of the populace at witnessing the tournament. 
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The spirit of his poem, here as elsewhere, is a half- J 
humorous one, though on the surface it is serious; yet 
witty remarks are plentiful—thus he speaks of one of 
the contestants who had read Aristotle and Boethius, 
and was more blamed for this than if he had rifled 
the Sepulchre. Ostensibly he celebrated chivalric deeds, 
but there are traces of silent fun and double meaning, as 
when he writes how after the fight all who take part would 
be able to call themselves Paladins. There is the same ‘i 
Renaissance mythology and abundance of classical allusion 
in the poem as in his other works; thus he compares 
Giuliano de Medici to Scipio Africanus returning in triumph 
to Rome, and says how the very art of Homer would fail 
adequately to describe the scene. Touches of the pasto- 
ral not yet clearly differentiated as a distinct literary 
form, are also found. The poem ends with a eulogy in 
praise of the young Lorenzo. 

There are few imaginative touches and but little real J 
excellence of style in the ,,Giostra“; yet withal the verse ~ 
is pleasing, and the author displays considerable knowl- 
edge, skill, and even grace in execution while the style, as 
has been said before, resembles the ,,Morgante“ and the 
»strambotti* in parts, being both animated and vivacious. 

The ,,Letters“ of Pulci were written between 1465 ' 
and 1484. They have a two-fold interest both in their 
own contents, and in the information they give regarding 
Pulci, and Lorenzo. 

They are written in a Pamiiliat conversational style, 
full of humor and playfulness, and quite unlike the usual 
solemn epistles of the humanists of that age. They illus- 
trate his familiar relations with Lorenzo. ,,If you were 
here,“ he writes, ,,[ would make my sonnets as plentiful 
as cherries in May.“ On another occasion he begs 
Lorenzo to take him with him to Rome, saying that 
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unless he does so, ,,May God forgive you, for I never 
will*. The letters are full of jokes and humorous 
remarks. He excuses himself for not writing to Giuliano, 
by saying that he has not a single lie on hand to write 
about. After a trip in the country, he says he discovered 
| Noah’s ark up on a mountain. The letters are quite 
natural in tone, without a touch of affectation, and 
if written in that bandying tone and skeptical spirit which 
we generally associate with modernity. At other times 
he gives the gossip and small talk of the place he is in, 
,, despite his semi-diplomatic missions, or perhaps on 
account of them. There are only occasional mentions of 
the more important events of the time. 
The letters reveal Pulci’s nature — his gaiety and 
~~’ inveterate fondness for joking, even when in distress; 
thus, when pursued by Luca’s creditors, he writes (Letter 
IV): ,,.. have seen in former days bandits, thieves and 
assassins come here, get a hearing and some reprieve 
or other ...... If they will make me responsible for 
Luca ..... without hearing my reasons, I will go to 
the same fount to be unbaptized, where in an evil hour 
I was unworthily baptized; for it is certain that I was 
better fitted for the turban than the cowl.“ His kind- 
liness, too, shines out amid all his misfortunes, and his soli- 
citude for his brother Bernardo, and Luca’s children, 
whom he does his best to support. No less apparent 
is his fondness for Lorenzo: ,, Yesterday at Cascina, the 
most illustrious Duke of Calabria and the magnifico Luigi 
di Pulci spent the day together talking about you 
_ Aborenzo) and said enough slanderous things.“ <A favorite 
complaint of his is that Lorenzo cares only for his verses. 
He promises that he will send him some in the 
Moorish tongue on arriving at Mecca, and others when 
he is in hell, by means of some spirit. But there are 
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more serious allusions than these: ,,J am sending you 
some lines, so that you should remember me. I have 
a thousand fancies in my head which some day you will 
hear and be pleased with. I want to finish a song which 
I have well under way; after that we shall do something 
more serious.“ This was written in January 1466 (1467). 
Could it perhaps be an allusion to the ,,Morgante“? It 
certainly seems more probable as such, than the flimsy 


evidence (the Siena episode mentioned in the account 


of Pulci’s ,, Novella“), on which Volpi bases his conclusion 
to prove that it was begun in 1462. He speaks more plainly 
of the ,, Morgante“ in a letter of the 4th of December, 1470, 
where he sends his regards to Madonna Lucretia and 
says that he will be ever at her disposal, and that the 
,Wane“* (Ogier) and ,,Rinaldo“ (both characters in the 
,Morgante“) will be completed on his return. There 
are not however, many literary references—in fact, 
his tone is anything but literary. He alludes to the 
humanist Filelfo’s death by saying that ,,he has gone 


to watch how gro grows. ‘the wheat“. Pulci’s mind was of | 
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too popular a nature to concern himself with the more 


’ serious Nterary questions of the day. There is one entire 


\ 


letter to Lorenzo written in jargon, and among his papers 
has been found a vocabulary of slang. All this must 


necessarily indicate the tenor of the ,,Letters“. It is V/ 


needless to add that in them there is neither polish nor 
elegance; yet, these letters, written in a familiar con- 


f 
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versational style, can be read for their own sake for \ 


the-humor they contain, for the wit they sparkle with, 


and, even more, for a quality ‘superior to either polish 


or ‘elegance — — - the sincerity of manhood revealed in them. 
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ROMANTIC POETRY IN ITALY BEFORE PULCI 


French Origins; Franco-Venetian Poems; 
Italian Modifications; The Cantastorii and 
the Popular Poetry; Prose Versions; 
The Reali 
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Before proceeding to a consideration of the ,,Mor- 
gante“, it may be well to give a brief account of the 
history of Romantic Poetry in Italy, without which it 
is almost impossible fully to understand the poem of 
Pulci. Italy had had but a small part in the creation 
of new literary forms. Her lyrics had originated in Pro- 
vence, and it was to France that she turned for a further 
source of inspiration. Beginning with the 12th Century, 
the ,,Chanson de Roland“ had been known to Italians; 
its characters, if not the poem itself, were familiar to 
Dante, who compares the sounding of the trumpet in the 
inferno“ to the horn of Roland; and in the 13th Cen- 
tury in Milan, there are allusions to ,,jongleurs“ who sang 
of Roland and of Oliver. (For further references see 
~ G. Paris, } » Histoire Poétique de Charlemagne“, pp. 161 
to 168.) It is significant that the references we have 
on this subject are all from Northern Italy. It was 
through the North, as we should naturally expect that the 
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French influence filtered in for at this time Frew 
the language of the better classes in Northern Italy™ 
find, indeed, the curious phenomenon of Italians writ Hg 
in a foreign tongue; thus Brunetto Latini writes his 
»lrésor“ in French, offering as an excuse that the lan- 
guage was more widely spread and more pleasing than 
Italian. Dante prefers French to other languages, and 
Rusticiano da Pisa and Marco Polo all wrote in that 
tongue, which shows how at the end of the 13th Cen- 
tury French was the literary language in the North 
of Italy. 

Besides the works mentioned, there exists in the 
Library of St. Mark in Venice a series of manuscripts 
containing the French poems written in Italy. They may 
be divided into three classes; firstly, the well known 
»,Chansons de Geste“, copied by Italian scribes and more 
or less altered by them—such are the ,,Aliscans“, the 
»Aspremont’, ,,Bevis of Hampton“, ,,Ogier the Dane“, 
and the ,,Roland“; secondly, poems like the ,,Berte et 
Milone“, ,,Mainet“, and ,,Macaire“, which treat of the 
same subjects as certain known French poems, but handle 
them in a different manner adding new features to 
their models; and, last of all, the ,,Entrance into Spain“ 
and the ,,Capture of Pampeluna“, which have no corre- 
spondence to any other known ,,Chansons de Geste“. The 
language of these poems is not a pure French, but shows 
clearly the mfluence of the Italian dialects, not only 
in the words themselves, but even in many of the rhymes. 

The author of the ,,Entrance into Spain“, probably 
one Nicholas, of Padua, took various liberties with the 
Roland“, just as was done with the later French ,,Chan- 
sons“. Many and frequent adventures happen to him. 
Roland goes to the Orient, and there under an assumed 
name, defends Diones a Saracen princess and the 
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 deyghter of the Persian Sultan, against an unwelcome 
. ,sujtoer, and then converts the entire household of the 


menarch to Christianity. He visits the holy cities of 


Palestine, and at last returns home, being shipwrecked 


on the way, when he is informed that he has but seven 
years more to live, during which time he is to conquer 
Spain and finally to perish by treason. The influence of 
this poem on all succeeding chivalric poetry in Italy 
was considerable; especially popular were the episodes 
of adventure which became the model for many other 
romances. A peculiarly Italian trait is Roland’s love 
for Italy. At the beginning of the war he journeys to 
Rome with Oliver, and there obtains from the Pope an 
army of twenty thousand men which he, as a Roman 
Senator, leads into battle. | 

We know but little of the authorship of the ,,Capt- 
ure of Pampeluna“. In its present form the poem really 
begins after the taking of that place; it might more 
properly be called the ,,Conquest of Spain“, and is as a 
matter of fact a continuation of the ,,Entrance“. Its 
style differs from it, as well as from most other ,,Chan- 
sons de Gestes“ by a lack of imagination and a certain 
dryness of the chronicler. The many descriptions of 
battles which follow one on the other and give the 
precise numerical accounts, reveal already the tendency 
to historical writing found later on in the ,,Reali di 
Francia“ and similar works. The patriotism of its Lom- 
bard author is shown when he depicts Pampeluna’s fall 
as chiefly owing to the bravery of Desiderius, the Lombard 
King, who all through the poem is one of Charlemagne’s 
most devoted vassals. On being requested by the Emperor 
to claim his reward, he asks for but three things: that 
the Lombards may always remain free; that irrespective 
of birth they may all be knights; and that they may 
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have the right of wearing a sword at their side even 
in the presence of kings. 

In both poems the same characters are found in 
similar circumstances, though some of them are new 
creations of the Italians, such as Samson, son of the — 
Persian Soldan. The character of Estout (Astolfo) is - 
pushed into prominence from the unimportant position 
he had occupied in the French version. (Another inter- va 
esting point about Astolfo is his change of nationality. ~ 
In the French poem he 1s the Duke of Lengres, hence 
called the ,,Lengrois‘; this, transcribed by Italians, 
becomes Lengles, whence he is known as ,,Lenglois“ or 
»nglois*; he is, therefore, treated as an ,,Inglese“ or —. . 
Englishman.) His comical side is especially developed; — 
he makes fun of everybody, including the Emperor. esl 

The Italian versions of these poems thus introduced 
new names and episodes, and throughout a systematic 
amplification took place. Another new characteristic~, — , 
brought in, was the genealogical tendency and the uniting 
of groups into families, such as those of Maganza and 
Chiaramonte; the House of Maganza being a nest of |” 
traitors who betrayed the brave knights of Chiaramonte. | 
This ,,traitor“ idea was greatly extended in Italy from— 
what _ifhad originally been in France. Still other features 
introduced, were the prominent position assigned to the { 
Lombards, the hatred of the Germans and the idea of 
,, vendetta“. y 

The style of these poems was coarse and crude. They ~ | | 
were sung by wandering street singers, who put Italian _ 
endings to French words and paid but little attention 
to the versification. The language used in these earlier 
poems was thus an artificial one, never actually made 
use of by anyone yet easily understood by all. Thus it 
came about that the knightly literature of France, with 
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its tales of kings and queens, of battles and adven- 
tures, of giants and Saracens, made a deep impression 
on the popular mind. It was brought to their ears by 
the ,,Cantastorii“, who transformed the language of the 
poems till it gradually became more Italian than French. 
The Franco-Venetian poems were most likely the inter- 
mediate step between the old French ,,Chansons de Geste“ 
and the Tuscan epical poetry. They began probably in 
the second half of the 13th Century; the ,,Entrance into 
Spain“ and the ,,Capture“ are of the 14th. But French 
remained in use for this kind of chivalric poetry even 
longer; its last work was the prose romance of Aquilon of 
Bavaria, by Rafaele Marmora, written between 1379 
and 1407. 

Thus it was that the narrative poetry of Italy started 
in France; but it soon found other affiliations and became 
a new and original production. Charlemagne enjoyed a 
great popularity in Italy, where he was looked upon 
as the reorganizer of the Roman Empire, was considered 
almost an Italian, and the great representative of the Latin 
race against the Teutonic. But the former spirit and 
ideals of the old French poetry had passed away. What 
interested the Italians in it was not so much its religious 
and patriotic interest, as the richness and complexity 
of the adventures and the brilliant exploits of the 
heroes. The satisfaction of curiosity, wonder and love 
of adventure, were thus the aims of its narrators. 
From Northern Italy, where the Franco-Venetian poems 
flourished at the end of the 18th and first half of the 
14th Centuries, they descended into Tuscany, and-there 


their form was raised in dignity from the monotonous 
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single-rhymed tirades to the more varied eight-line stanza. 
They long remained a cherished possession of the popu- 
lace who preferred them to the Arthurian legends, on 
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account of the fighting qualities of the episodes, though 
in reality their original character had been lost and by 
their adventures they approached the stories of the Round 
Table. The wandéring singers who related them were 
often their composers as well; and however trivial and 
crude they may now seem, there is yet a certain childish- 
ness and naturalness about them which is of interest 


as showing the taste of the people. They are nearly ~ 


always very long and divided into ,,Canti“, each of which 
begins with a religious invocation and ends with an in- 
vitation to the public to return on the following day. 
It is the narrator’s endeavor to end each _ ,,Canto“ 
at an exciting point, so that all may be anxious to hear 
its continuation. The subject matter is always the same 
— the fight between the Houses of Maganza and Chiara- 
- monte. Rinaldo is the popular hero in them, but there 
are others as well — Roland and Ogier, and Buovo 
d’Antona (Bevis of Hampton). Charlemagne, who is in his 
dotage, persuaded by the traitor banishes the hero-knight 
who goes forth in quest of adventures and returns only 
in the hour of his sovereign’s need. The same situations 
thus recur time and time again. If the story required 
padding out, the generous knight forgave the traitor, 
and he again contrives to have him banished, and all 
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begins anew once more. Such stories are the ,,Rinaldo di ~ 


Montalbans“, the ,,Ugieri il Danese“, the ,,Bovo d’Antona“, 
and the rhymed Spagna, etc., all written in eight-line 
stanzas during the 14th and 15th Centuries. 


Alongside of these also there grew up a long series ~__ 


of prose romances, somewhat more polished in their 
language and art. The ,,Fioravante“, probably the earliest 
of these, dates from the first half of the 14th Century. In 
the beginning of the 15th Century came the prose 
»»spagna’, the ,,Voyage of Charlemagne in Spain“, and 
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two other versions of the Conquest of Spain. Two of 
these prose romances enjoyed a great popularity in Italy 
for many years — the ,,Guerino il Meschino“, and especi- 
ally the ,,Reali di Francia“, by Andrea di Barberino, who 
lived in the early 15th Century and wrote besides a 
number of other novels, such as the prose ,,Aspromonte“, 
a continuation of the ,,Reali“, and several others. 

‘The ,,Reali“ relate a complete fabulous history from 
Roman times on, of the deeds of French princes to 
the time of Charlemagne. It is in six books; the tale 
begins with Fiovo (Clovis), the son of Constantine, the 
first Christian Emperor; obliged to leave Rome, he goes 
to France, converts the inhabitants to Christianity and 
founds there his dynasty. The adventures of Fioravante, 
his grandson, are. next told, as those also of his sons, 
one of whom is the great-grandfather of Pippin, the father 
of Charlemagne. Thus Charlemagne was shown to be a 
direct descendant of Constantine. The story of Bevis 
of Hampton is next told; his death, and the manner 
in which his son took vengeance. The last book unites 


' three tales, that of ,,Berthe aux grands Pieds“, wife of 
_Pippin and mother of Charlemagne; that of ,,Mainetto“, 


or the youth of the great Emperor in Spain at the Court 
of King Galafro; and finally, the youth of Roland, the 
nephew of Charlemagne and son of Berta and Milo, who 
is born in banishment and poverty at Sutri in Italy, where 
his uncle recognizes him and takes him back with him 
to France. This last is by far the best part of the 
whole story, the picture of childhood being very prettily 
drawn. 

The first three books of the ,,Reali* were taken 
almost entirely from the older ,,Fioravante“; the others 
were from several sources, the Tuscan versions in prose 
and verse, the Franco-Venetian poems and perhaps even 
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directly from the French. The author uses the mate- 
rials as a foundation and moulds them in a learned form, 
avowedly historical. His purpose is to show the race 
and ancestry of the French King in so conclusive a manner 
that the ordinary reader will be able to believe in it 
‘without question. The book, in fact, contains nothing 
which the average reader of that time could not believe. 
It narrates the deeds with an air of conviction, and seeks ° 
always to find a causal connection between the events. 
It affects chronological and geographical exactitude, and 
often enters into long digressions, for the purpose of 
describing different countries. The reader could find in 
it all the corroboration he needed regarding the truth 
of the Carolingian traditions. The author is a man of 
greater learning than the class he addresses; this is shown 
by his fondness for universal statements, his classical 
examples and the pictures taken from ancient mythology. 


The style of the book-however was often hard and dry, - ° 


although at times flowers of speech were made use of. 
The preparatory work for the Italian Romantic poetry 
had all been done. The time was now ripe for some 
greater genius to collect the popular material and fuse 
it together in a coherent whole. To elevate the popular 
lyric and create new forms had been the work of Lorenzo 
di Medici and of Poliziano. To do the same for the 
romantic poetry sung in the streets, was Pulci’s task. 
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IV 
THE MORGANTE MAGGIORE 


General Nature. Date. Structure. First and | 
Second Parts of Poem. Original Features. 
Pulci’s Work 


The ,,Morgante Maggiore“ may be described _as 
a long narrative poem” of some 30000 Iines. Whether 
Pulci gave it its title on account of his partiality for 
the giant Morgante, or to distinguish it from the ,,Mar- 
gutte“ episode, which was often published separately 
under the name of ,,Morgante Minore“, is of little im- 


_ portance. The main fact in regard to the poem that 


must be borne in mind is firstly its general nature. The 
story turns on the hatred of Gan of Maganza for Roland 
and the Christian Paladins. Charlemagne, who is childish, 
is completely guided by all that Gan tells him, and 
banishes Roland from his Court. In the first part of the 
poem despite repeated efforts, Gan is unable to bring 
about Roland’s destruction; but in the second part, when 
sent to Spain to obtain for him the cession of a kingdom, 
he makes a treacherous compact with the Saracen King 
Marsilio, in consequence of which Roland and his small 
band are overwhelmed by numbers and die at Roncesvalles. 

It is a long and complex narrative, in which story 
is interwoven with story, and the current of the main 
subject often broken by episodes brought in to hold the 
listeners in suspenfe. The adventures of Morgante, who 
gives his name to the poem, are but its least part; in 
the background are the wars of Charlemagne, while in 
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fult prominence stand out the exploits and love adven- 
tures of the knights on either side. The poem as a whole, 
is thus a tale of adventures, of battles, and magic; the 
incidents arise through the misunderstandings between 
the knights and the treachery of Gan. It is a story of 
giants who carry off Saracen princesses, who in turn 
are rescued and afterwards converted by Christian pala- 
dins; of single combats with pagan kings; of conquests 
of mighty empires effected in a day; of the raising of 
great armies, of little use however, since the prowess 


( 


of individual knights is superior to them. And all this | 


vast world of chivalry is permeated and saturated by 


‘the laughing and grotesque imagination of a Florentine _ 
bourgeois of the 15th Century, who had neither seen nor | 


understood the chivalric world. Such, with all its con- 
tradictions and antitheses, is the ,,Morgante Maggiore“. 


The date of the composition of the poem is by no “ 


means certain. Volpi, basing his conclusion on very 
unsatisfactory evidence, thinks it was begun about 1460, 
interrupted at different times, and that in 1470 the first 
part was completed; while the second part was written 


between February, 1482, and 1483. Gaspary believes that ZF 


Pulci began it in 1471. This last seems the more. prob- 
able supposition, as it is hardly likely that he would 
not have spoken of it in his letters, had he begun it 
earlier. As has been already mentioned (Letter IX), in 
1467 he wrote to Lorenzo, saying that he was planning 
something of importance; and in a letter of 1470, he 
asks Lorenzo to inform his mother that the tale of Rinaldo 
and Ogier would be finished on his return, which would 
seem to show that though he had thought about the 
poem, he had not at that time done much with it; from 
this we should infer that although the poem may have 
been first conceived in 1467, it was not seriously started 
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until 1470, or perhaps the year following. In 1481 the 


first part (23 Cantos) was published. The poem, as a ° 


aN whole, was completed in February, 1483. 

In examining the ,,Morgante“ two parts are discer- 
nible, the first ending with the twenty-third canto, the 
second from the twenty-fourth to the twenty-eighth. 
Both parts are ,,rifacimenti* of earlier poems, one 
known as the ,,Orlando“, the other the ,,Spagna“. But 
besides this element, there is another and more important, 
namely, the original matter added by Pulci. We will not 
here concern ourselves with the spirit of the poem, by 
which his originality is mainly displayed, but only with 
the externalities of the structure, wherein this new ele- 
ment shows itself. In the haakee vie wre by him, 
Se Pes previously unknown to literature ‘the incarnation 
7 of the senses and type of sens sualicy, aul and Astarotte, an 

abstraction of the intellect. ve em 
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cred invocation, as was customary in the popular poetry. 

There is no elaborate dedication, but the last stanzas con- 

_ |} tain a eulogy of Lucrezia Tornabuoni, who had died but a 

ye short time before. This, as also the mention of her in the 

\ letter alluded to, are the grounds for the belief that the 

‘ poem was dedicated to her. It is probable also that it was 

the influence of this pious woman that kept him at_all 

times within the bounds of morality, and forbade even the 

\V. mention of the indecencies so common in the literature 
of. the time. 

As has been said, the poem is one long narrative, in 

the structure of which an occasional ,,novella“ and many 

| side incidents and reflections slip in. The ,,novelle“, how- 

J , ever, have not the importance they attain in Ariosto, 


although the aphorisms are more frequent in the earlier 


The poem is divided into Cantos, twenty-eight in 
number, of varying length. Each Canto opens with a sa- 
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poet. The structure of the Morgante.is net-a rigid one, and ~ 


is lacking entirely in unity; in fact, it is very doubtful if 
Pulci had a clear conception as to the meaning of unity. 
Story is heaped on story, but there is no causal connection 
binding them together; whole Cantos might be left out 
without_damaging. the. poem structurally. It resembles 
rather a mass of incidents strung loosely together, than 
episodes arising necessarily and causally one from another. 
This being so, that intellectual element in the composition 
of a poem which makes it a coherent whole is entirely 
lacking.. In the same way its author is wanting in that 
artistic feeling of harmony which in many natures takes 
the place of the intellect. The ,,Morgante“, in fact, resem- 
bles rather the earlier poems, the ,,Ancroia“ and the 
,,buovo”, than the artistic creations of Boiardo and Ariosto. 


It is its relation to the earlier poems that we shall next 


examine.- 

As was clearly demonstrated, about thirty years ago, 
by Rajna in the ,,Propugnatore“, the first part of the 
Morgante Maggiore was found to be a,,rifacimento“ of an 
earlier poem called by him the ,,Orlando“, the manuscript 
of which is in the Laurentian Library in Florence. Pulci 
makes no secret of this, but speaks of the ,,Orlando which 


I have followed“ (Morg. XX, 153). The author of this poem, _ 


in the opinion of Rajna, was probably a Florentine of the 
middle class, and lived in the beginning of the 15th Cen- 
tury. He also followed a prose version of the ,,Orlando“, 
probably by Andrea da Barberino. In this he inter- 
polated sacred invocations and descriptions. We thus see 
how the Italian romantic poetry was built up step by 
step, story by story one might almost say, until its crude 
masonry was ready to be transformed into artistic and 
beautiful mouldings. The first author of the ,,Orlando“ 
had imitated much from the earlier French and Italian 
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romances, such as Chrétien de Troyes’ ,,Chevalier au Lion“, 
the ,,Rinaldo“, and the ,,Entrance into Spain“. The first 
who cast it into poetry, had added the invocations and 
descriptions, while Pulci still further transformed it by 
breathing in it his own personality and definitely paving 
the way for his great successor, Ariosto. 

If we were to strip the ,,Morgante“ of the elements 
which give it its charm, if we were to leave the mere 
narrative told in grim seriousness without humor or play- 


‘fulness, and tear away all decorations from~it,-omitthe 


conversations and leave out generally its attractive por- 
tions, and then recast the poem and put in clumsier and 
heavier words, we should probably obtain a fair resembI- 
ance to the earlier poem which served Pulci as 4 text 
or rather frame over which he worked. Thus-—the;0r- 
lando“ contains none of the theological discussions of the 
,Morgante“; on the other hand, Pulci often condenses 
where the other poem is drawn out; thus for instance, 
Rinaldo’s fight with the giant, was described in five stan- 
zas to Pulci’s one. Pulci has also made much more of 
the character of Morgante and brings him into prom- 
inence wherever he can, while in the ,,Orlando“ he is only ~ 
of secondary importance. There are many minor differ- 
ences as well. Thus in the ,,Orlando“ it is Ricciardetto 
and not Astolfo who is imprisoned by Gan, as is the case 
in the old French ,,Chansons de Gestes“. This was prob- 
ably an unconscious slip of Pulci’s, for he does not know 
nearly so much about the romances of chivalry as did 
the earlier author, and makes several mistakes which no 
real romancer would have made. The essential difference, 
however, in the subject matter of the two poems is in 
the narration of Morgante and Margutte’s adventures, 
which do not occur in the ,,Orlando“. Other differences 
in the style are Pulci’s lengthy descriptions and his fre- 
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quent_mythological allusions, of which there are practic- 
ally no traces in the ,,Orlando“, whose author knew 
classical antiquity only through medieval romance. Then, 
too, there is no humor in the earlier poem; never a joke 
nor a vivacious expression. Its author was evidently a 
very religious man and took life and the world of chivalry 
seriously, presenting it in colorless narrative and descrip- 
tions, in which Pulci has breathed life. But this is not all: 
It is only too easy to underrate the importance and value 
of his poem on first knowing that it is but the reworking 
of an earlier poem. It is only on examining the two to- 
gether that his infinite superiority can be appreciated. 
The ,,Orlando“ is full of inappropriate expressions, of words, 
used solely for the sake of the rhyme, of false rhythms : 
and vulgar conceits; all these have, to a great extent, : 
been polished and smoothed over in the ,,Morgante“. Pulci . 
has enlarged the ,,Orlando“ and moulded it into artistic 
form; he has made its words serve as an expression for his 
thought; the structure of his verse is simple and natural, 
while that of the ,,Orlando“ is irregular and unmelodious; 
he constantly amplifies the text, expecially in the spee- 
ches, of which he also introduces many new ones; he has 
moreover frequent and curious observations to make in 
which he shows his truest personality; im this he differs 
not only from the Orlando“, but from all the chivalric 
poetry of the ,,Cantastorii“, which is always either 
narrative or descriptive. So it may be said, that with j 
Pulci, chivalric poetry first received the stamp of the 
. author’s personality; and finally the reasoning he 
brought in the poem, which is to be found particularly in the 
fanciful parts springing from his imagination—the »Ma- (_ 
gutte“ and ,,Astarotte“ episodes—is entirely his own. 

The second part of the ,,Morgante“, consisting of the 
last five Cantos, which, however, are much longer than 
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any of the preceding, first appeared in 1484, and was 


modelled in the same way on a rhymed version of the 
Spagna“. Between the two parts there is a-vast_gulf 
of at least twenty-five years, during which time many~~ 
things have happened which are unaccounted for. Thus 
Roland’s conscience has troubled him ever since he slew 
Donchiaro (XXVI, 109), of whom no mention was made 
in the first part. We are made to feel that the knights 
are all much older and more sedate. There is a far greater 


‘. seriousness in the second part than in the first; perhaps 
‘the result of a like change in Pulci during the years inter- 


vening between the two parts; but the sparkle of humor 
so characteristically his, never forsakes him, even when ~ 
recounting the most serious events. 

Pulci thus took up the second part, pameo of the 
great chasm which separated it from the first. He tried. 
it is true to bridge it over partially by introducing the 
»Antea* episode, who appears again at the head of a 
large army to avenge her father, slain twenty-five years 
or more previously. But this is not a very convincing 
subterfuge; it is better to consider the years gone by 
as a dream, to which is due the forgetfulness of 
the poet in supplying the necessary transition. Only 
one thing must be remembered, namely that in the inter- 
val between the two parts Charlemagne has conquered 
Spain and has returned to Paris, where Bianciardino the 
Ambassador of Marsilie follows him to sue for peace. In 
the second part, Pulci tries to create the impression that 
his chief purpose in the poem had been to punish Gan for 
his misdeeds and treason (XXIV, 4—34); this poetic 
justice, as the underlying conception of the work, comes, 
however, a bit late and seems very much in the nature of 
an afterthought. 

Pulci has embellished the ,,Spagna“ and treats it very 
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much in the same way as he had the ,,Orlando“. He adds 
here too new episodes and characters. Thus, for instance, 


the story of the two giants in Antea’s army, who terrify . 


the Christian host, until Malagigi by his art, getting them 
together in a wood, sets fire to it, so that they both perish. 
A curious feature original with Pulci, though per- 
haps suggested by-Potiziano, is his bringing Rinaldo to 
the field of Roncesvalles. Rinaldo, as is well known, be- 
longs to a later age than Roland and no previous poem 
mentions him there. But the most remarkable incident 
perhaps in the whole of the ,,Morgante“ is the ,,Asta- 
rotte“ episode. This is. in three parts; firstly, the theo- 
“ logical and Philosophical conversations of the devil ,,Asta- 
rotte“ with the magician Malagigi, who had called him 


to his service; secondly, Astarotte’s (who had been sum--” 
moned to conduct Rinaldo from Egypt to Roncesvalles), 


“voyage to Egypt and back; and lastly, his talks with 
Rinaldo. The details of these conversations will concern 
‘us later; it-wilt be sufficient now t6 say that the thoughts 
expressed therein have given rise to endless questions 

-and disputes as to the sources of Pulci’s. ideas. 
The ,,Spagna“ from which he drew his material is 


found in an other version which is called the »Rotta di 


Roncisvalle“. Both renderings were known to Pulci, and— 


he combines them frequently; they give him the order 
of narration, and save him the trouble of creating his 
material. Although he changes words and expressions, 
and elaborates or inserts new speeches, he yet keeps in 
the main to the subject matter before him, though con- 
stantly surpassing it in every direction. His method of 
procedure may be illustrated by the two eulogies on 


Charlemagne in the last Canto; the one is taken from : 


the ,,Spagna“, the other from Eginhard’s Life of Charle- . 


magne, erroneously ascribed at that time to Alcuin. 
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y We thus see how the poem consists of two elements, 


the one a ,,rifacimento“, the other the new part intro- 


duced by Pulci. Of the characters, Margutte and Asta- 
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rotte are original, while Morgante has been so trans- 
formed and brought into prominence that he also is 
virtually new. Pulci’s action is rarely-erigmal; he prefers 

discourse to action, and it is in the _conversational, 
élement that his novelty shows itself, i the theological 
and humorous discussions-which reeur-at ferent times 
peculiar to t the Blorentificn whieh ales) ‘nothing seriously, 
no matter what its importance may-be. 

~~ Pulci stands thus.on the threshold between popular 
and artistic poetry, and unites the two together for the 
first time. The material and to a less extent the form 
are both-popular. But on them he has ‘stamped his own 
personality as he does also by his repeated comments on 
the veracity of the old chroniclers, and his pretense of 
following imaginary historians, which was undoubtely meant 
to produce a comic effect; and by his frequent himorous 
thoughts, side remarks and philosophy of life, which crop 
out continually and on all occasions. On the surface lies 
the poem as we read it to-day, but piercing through it 
we see the genial epicurean, the large-hearted Florentine 
wit of the 15th Century, and the literary ré reformer per- 


~~ a haps unconscious of the magnitude of his reforms...Pulci> 


was the first to elevate the poetry of the-streets_ a 


“. thus. ta cast the Carolingian matter into literaryform. T 


repeat once more, his place is on the borderland nage 
the poetry of the people and the poetry of the world of © 
art. He ‘stands on an elevation, and his glance stretches 
far, over the yet unfurrowed land of promise. 
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THE MIND OF PULCI 


General characteristics. Purpose in writing. 

Irony and humor. Bourgeois spirit. Attitude 

towards Religion. Erudition and Scientific 

Interest. Philosophy. Pulci as an expression 
of the Italian Renaissance. 


The first thing one notices on examining more closely 
the mind of Pulci, is 1S an inward reflectiveness accompanied 
by an outward levity of manner. This ease and levity of 
manner is everywhere; so much so, that it may for the 
time escape us that there is aught else in him. But, 
though undoubtedly an essential element in his nature, 
“he at the same time used it as a blind for deeper feelings 
and thoughts. He takes almost a pleasure in hiding his 
finest sentiments in the most obscure corners; this in- 
congruity of situation is indeed one of the humorous ele- 
ments of the poem. But the dominant note is its general 
playfulness which cannot be over-emphasized, that subtle 
elusive spirit of the Florentines, the exact nature of which 
‘can be fully grasped but in rare instances, by our duller 
and more ponderous northern minds; now and then touches 
of it may be dimly apprehended, but in its perfection, 
in the sharpness of wit, its joyousness and bantering 
spirit, it is as difficult fully to appreciate, as is the 
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perfect plasticity of Attic prose to_our_less keenly devel- 
oped perceptions. His humor. and. wit. ring.through the 
poem and carry the reader along in many-—passages other- 


wise unreadable. He takes nothing serieusly not even 
/ himself, thus differing from most of the literary. men of 
- his day. This modesty in speaking of himself is one of 


the most charming features of the poem. His art never 


~ puffs him up with a sense of his own importance. _,,J_ am 


not much of a poet“, he says (XXVIII, 138), 5. » though I 


go through the woods flute in hand.“ He was timid -by 


— -nature; if we are to believe his own testimony,.and this 


shyness may have hurt him in his practical life; yet not 
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so timid as to incline to servility—this is perhaps one ‘of 
_ the finest traits of Pulci that no matter how great his 


need, he is never servile. Unlike Ariosto, his poem is not 
filled with constant allusions to the reigning house. Pul- 
ci’s qualities are those of the heart; he is charitable and 
of kindly disposition; lovable and tender. His tenderness 
of friendly feeling is reflected in the. friendship of the 
paladins for each other in the ,,Morgante“. They are all 
on the best of footing and never a note of jealousy. entérs 
their nature. 

Pulci’s impulsiveness may at times have led him into 
difficulties. Matteo Franco, in a letter to Lorenzo, says, 
that ,,Gigi“ (Pulci) is importunate, fastidious, has a bad 
tongue, 18 crazy, arrogant, a disseminator of scandals 
and has a thousand faults, and yet you cannot do without 
him. Though we may not indeed believe the long list 
of faults his enemy has charged him with, still it is cer- 

tain that, like his qualities, his faults also stand out 
prominently as his lack of restraient.. Bu al- 
ities greatly outnumber the faults and weigh the balance 
in his favor; and among them none is more characteristic 
than his large-heartedness and tolerance; never either 
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in heart or in intellect is he at all petty. His mind is 
always as open to ideas as his heart to kindness. 

We come now to the last of his general traits—his 
imagination. It is difficult to state specifically the exact 
nature of this. It was not a vast_all-absorbing imagination, 
hor yet an orderly one which brought into everything a oe 
spirit of regularity; it inclined rather to the grotesque 
and fanciful than-to any other recognizable division... The 
figures of his original characters are remarkable for the 
novelty of their conception, and yet in their se eenHtey 
they do not differ radically from known types. This 
grotesque imagination comes in even more in situations / 
than, it does in character. The note of his humor is indeed v 
largely antithesis brought about by the coming together 
of opposite forces, grotesque in their contrast; but of 
this more will be said later. In summing up therefore 
at -présent his imaginative faculties, they may classified 
“as-belonging neither to a very high nor low order, and of 
“appealing to us rather by their fancifulness than any . 

“other quatity. 

There are several theories to explain the purpose 
of Pulci’s writing—theories that invariably originate and 
center around most authors of past ages, and the culti- 
vation, promulgation and diversity of which are often 
the only means of preserving them as something more 
than mere names. It is hard to remember that in Florence 
at least the Middle Ages were past, and that it was a 
possibility for a man to write with no other purpose 
than to amuse. Not grasping this, scholars have invented 

| different theories to explain the ,,Morgante“. First, that 

' it is a satire on the Church; secondly, that it satirizes 
chivalry; thirdly, that he is dominated by a wish to parade | 
his ideas; and lastly, what seems after all the only true J 
supposition, his desire to amuse. 
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That the ,,Morgante“ was meant as a satire against 
the Church was an idea first started by the critics of the 
/ last century, beginning with Voltaire, who were looking 
everywhere for arguments against Christianity, and 
strained more than one point to fortify their position. As 
a matter of fact, such a supposition is one of the most 
improbable and unlikely. The poem as we know, was 
dedicated to Lucrezia Tornabuoni a very religious woman 
herself, and the author of sacred dramas. Her restraining 
influence is found in it in more than one instance, and 
it is inconceivable for a moment to suppose that Pulci, 
even had he so wished, would have dared to dedicate to 
her a poem meant as a satire against the Church. 
But to go even further, it may truthfully vee that 
the mere suspicion of a satire against the Church is diffi- 
cult to find; there is not even an attempt made at satirizing 
the habits of the clergy, which was the ordinary form 
of such satire often made use of, even by the most 
orthodox; and all attacks on the Church would almost 
necessarily in the 15th Century, at a time when a Borgia 
was Pope, have begun in some such way. As a matter 
of fact, there is really nothing in the ,,Morgante“ which 
could offend religion or religious believers. True, he 
interprets certain doctrines very freely; his notion of the 
divine grace and of the real nature of God is far in 
advance of his age and perhaps not quite orthodox; but 
it must be remembered that all this was long before the 
Council of Trent, at a time when even the most religious 
held great latitude of thought. 

That the ,,Morgante“ is a satire on chivalry is no 
less improbable. Not only would such a satire have been 
against the spirit of the Court, where Lorenzo was trying 
to revive it, in its outward forms at least, and even 
Pulci had celebrated it in his poem on the ,,Joust, but 
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moreover there was really nothing in Italian chivalry 
to satirize. Chivalry had never flourished in Italy; it 
had been discovered by them in the full bloom of the 
Renaissance, and adopted as a part of their Court life; 
but it was never more than an externality which aided 
them to fulfill their love of paeeenis and triumphs. Not 
having any deeper meaning, “ind. not being taken very 
seriously by their practical minds, it offered but poor 
material for a satire. 

That the desire to parade his ideas was the under- 
lying conception which induced Pulci to write, is 
equally improbable. His extreme modesty.would..be a 
factor in his personality to militate against it. Then too, 
in vast portions of the_,,Morgante“, perhaps indeed the 
greater part of | the poem, there are no ideas, but merely 
a barrén waste of re-moulded narrative which would stand 
in the way of such a theory; but the chief reason of all is 
the fact that he had no-new ideas to parade not held by 
others of Lorenzo’s circle. That he was in advance of his 
age is quite true; but so were the others of that coterie. 


In their frequent intercourse and reunions it would indeed. 


be strange; and all the more knowing the garrulous nature 
of the Florentines, if any one of them had been able to 
conceal his ideas from the others, to treasure them for 
a poem. 
~The underlying motive, therefore, which was the 
cause of his writing appears to have the desire to amuse. 
Thissupposition at, least-would-invotve the fewest dif- 
e poem—Bernardo Tasso is our authority— 
was—ehanted 7 at Lorenzo’s table, from which we should 
infer that its principal purpose was the. entertainment 
of Lorenzo and his circle. Its playfulness to repeat 
o1cé more, was the dominant note of the poem and with 
it, a desire to laugh at everything. It is perhaps indeed 
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a partial satire, but only so far as it would a 
example of this is the alleged Greek scholar, whom it | 
is supposed Pulci meant to satirize in me character of 
Margutte. 

The ground tone of the poem lies, therefore, in that 
Florentine spirit of levity and playfulness which takes 
nothing seriously, but laughs at everything. Playfulness 
represents in fact the only truthful attitude he could 
have had in regard to chivalry. To take it seriously 
would have been as improbable for one like Pulci to do, - 


“as a satire would have been unlikely. It is therefore, an 


Attitude of half-amused indifference he assumes in regard 
to it. He has no belief in what he says, nor does the 
world of chivalry mean anything to him; the facts have 
indeed no ideal significance; they are the necessary con- 
dition of his work, but standing by themselves they become 
meaning less. 

The Medici family derived their strength largely 
from the populace, and perhaps as an indirect result of 
this, Lorenzo introduced ,,bourgeois* elements in his 
poetry; but, though mingling with the ,,bourgeoisie“, he 
never quite assimilates himself with them, and although 
writing in their spirit, there yet always remains a vast 
gulf between them. This chasm is sensibly diminished in 
Pulci, who, despite his descent from a far older and more 
aristocratic family than the Medici, is in many respects a 
,bourgeois~ at-heart. In literature he may almost be said 
to stand in lineal line of descent from Boccaccio and 
Sacchetti. They took the popular tales and clothed them 
in literary form, or created new ones along the same lines. 
Pulci did the same with the popular romantic poetry then 
current. In recasting it in the ,,Morgante“, he makes 
everything ,,bourgeois“; his realistic turn of mind dwells 
on every trifle, and events of but little importance are 
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brought into prominence by him. He shows the greatest 
fondness for proverbs and nd expressions of popular wisdom, 
which recur time and time again throughout the.poem. 
He loves to describe the most commonplace incidents of 
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lifeespecially eating; all all the paladins are great gluttons, 
and the principal preoccupation of many of the characters 
ts-inthe satisfaction of their appetites. A characteristic 
‘even less suitable for poetry was a certain fondness for. 
the use of »Billingsgate* (XIV, 7—9).. This side of Pulci 
Has already been seen in connection with his sonnets to 
Matteo Franco, but it remained for him to show it in a 
romantic poem having chivalry for its subject. Asa matter 
of fact though, his mind is far too ,,bourgeois“ by nature, 
even to comprehend the chivalric ideal. He follows largely 
the ,,Cantastorii“ in their popular interpretations of the 
heroic spirit of the Middle Ages, which they both mo- 
dernized and vulgarized; thus he makes Rinaldo, on being 
banished from Charlemagne’s Court, wish to turn robber, 
while Turpin, the fighting Archbishop who perished at 
Roncesvalles, survives that disaster in order that he may 
write his chronicle, and when Marsilio is captured, he at 
his own request, is allowed to hang him, which he does 
as though used to it. One last point in connection wit 
the ,,bourgeois* turn of Pulci’s mind, is the excellent 
morality of the poem; this, however as mentioned, is very 
likely due to the fact that it was written for the pious 
Lucrezia Tornabuoni. 

' In examining the attitude maintained by Pulci in 
regard to religion, two elements are noticeable: the one, 


In He traditional element his ‘attitide 3 is ‘very much ihe 
samo as it was towards chivalry. He, as a rule, neither 
seeks- to -diminish nor to_increase-it;-and in retelling it 
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he is nearly always quite serious. This traditional element 
is found for instance, in the religious invocations which 
precede each canto, some of which are very pretty. It 
can also be seen in the wholesale conversions which are 


constantly taking place whenever any one of the paladins 


conquers a kingdom—by no means a rare occurrence; 
or again, in the numerous invocations to the saints or 
the Virgin, which is the invariable way of beginning 
a contest. Religion is thus always a background and a 
condition, and is found so throughout the poem. When 
a pagan knight is beaten, he is generally willing to em- 
brace the Christian faith, regarding it as the better one, 
since it conquered him. All this is the traditional re- 
ligious element in the ,,Morgante“ which Pulci had found 


in the earlier popular poetry. 


But, in addition to this and of more importance, are 
the elements added by him. They may be separated into 
three divisions—poetical, humorous, and theological. The 
__ purely poetical treatment of religion eel ag 
in such scenes as the death of Spinellone (XVIII, 76 
that of Roland, in both of which the religious Bona: 
is seemingly sincere and even very fine. Spinellone, who 
was in life a pagan, turns Christian as he is dying, and 
mortally wounded receives baptism from Roland who is 
the cause of his death. It is a scene of poetic beauty, 


and may have suggested to Tasso the conversion of 


,Clorinda by her slayer Tancred. Roland’s death—scene. 


in the twenty-seventh Canto, though long drawn—eut, - is- 
yet full of beautiful_lines; in_it the poet in Pulci has 
‘conquered | the . humorist, and _the religious element_is 

Pulei’s humorous attitude eoaaeds religion is seen 
more’ in indirect allusions, and comes rather. from his 
general playfulness than from any desire to satirize or 
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make fun of it. Thus Rinaldo, about to become a bandit, 
says that ,,if St. Peter should come along, we will rob 
him, and even if we meet St. Ursula and the Angel 
Gabriel, yet will we steal their mantles.“ 


“His more theological attitude in regard to religion is 


remarkable for its largeness and breadth o! ‘of view, though 

déult—with-here,; as elsewhere, in that bantering spirit 
which makes it difficult to say when he is really serious. 
There are several discussions of theological questions, 


particularly in the second part. But there is.one passage 
in the very first Canto which will perhaps illustrate at 


the same time his humor, irony and partial attitude 
towards religiofi. “AS it has been charmingly renderéd in 
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English by Leigh Hunt,‘ his version may be quoted. Ro- ~ 
land has just subdued and converted Morgante after 


having slain his two brother-giants. In talking to him, 
he tells him plainly that both of his brethren had probably 
gone to hell and eternal damnation, but he consoles him 
with the thought of happiness in heaven. ,,The doctors 
of our Church are all agreed that if those who are 
glorified in heaven were to feel pity for their miserable 
kindred who lie in such horrible confusion in hell, their 
beatitude would come to nothing; and this, you see, would 
plainly be unjust on the part of God. But such is the firmness 
of their faith, that what appears good to Him appears good 
to.them. Do what He may, they hold it to be done well, 
and that it is impossible for Him to err; so that if their 
very fathers and mothers are suffering eternal punish- 
ment, it does not disturb them an atom.“ 


There are several passages in the last Cantos 
containing long discussions on the nature of free 
will, on salvation and baptism. All religions are good 
he thinks, and illustrates this by the tale of the 
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Six Jars, similar to the story of the Three Rings. 
He makes Roland express doubts: as to the Christian 
religion being eternal; everything is transient, why not 
Christianity as well? Though Christianity is the best of 

all faiths, yet the gate of heaven will remain open until 
Judgment Day ‘for all who shall enter with a righteous 
heart (XXV, 284). He takes the historical view of religion; 
thus, the rites of the ancient Romans were pleasing to 
Heaven, so long as they knew no better. No one, in fact, 
‘need despair who rightfully observes his creed, be it what 
it may. Jews and Mahometans alone are damned; per- 
. haps because they have had a chance to see the true 
light, but have not availed themselves of it. 

In estimating Pulci’s true religious feeling, the intel- 
lectual skepticism of the Florentine Renaissance, with 
its Outward religion in conduct, must be borne in mind. 
The Italian religious feeling of the Renaissance-is_a very 
difficult thing for a- Northern mind. to understand and 
appreciate. In them battled often at the same time the 
religious training of their youth, and skeptical ideas 
derived from the study of the classics and their own re- 
flections. This struggle resulted generally in a compro- 
mise of inward doubt and outward conformance of faith; 
they were free-thinkers and Catholics at one and the 
same time. But in spite of the formalism of their religion 
and its consisting to so great an extent in words and 
phrases, it must not be supposed that they were atheists 
in any way. The more cultivated and spiritual like 
Ficino, sought to reconcile Christianity with platonic 
idealism, as they then understood it; less ardent natures 
like Pulci, seem to have wavered between n_this and the 
popular superstitions, laughing meanwhile at both. Another 
factor that must not be overlooked was the indifference 
which was on the increase, and which existed in many 
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along with religious faith. One last historical point must 
be mentioned, namely, that at this time Florence and the 
Papacy were at loggerheads. The Pazzi conspiracy had 
beén-encotiraged if not directed by the Pope against the 


Medici; it was in consequence of his participation in this, -- 


that the Archbishop of Florence was hung (which fact, 
remarks Panizzi, Pulci may have had in mind when he 
pictures its converse in Turpin acting as a hangman). 
The Florentine clergy met and declared, in the name of 
the Holy Spirit, that the Pope was ,,leno matris suae 
adulterorum minister, diaboli vicarius“, and declared his 


bull of excommunication ,,maledictam maledictionem dam- , 


natissimi judicis“ and the Pope himself a ,,delirem senem“. 
It will thus be seen that the Roman Church was not held 
‘In any undue respect, and that things were permitted 
then in Florence, which might not have been at other 
times. 
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lation, as he may also have done with Latin. He certainly 
was no humanist in spite of the friends he -had among: 
them. His mythological references are constant and in 
striking contrast to the earlier Orlando which he followed; 
at the same time they may have been derived from the 
classical manuals of Boccaccio. His knowledge of ancient 
history is also considerable, and there are frequent 
references to it; it is also noteworthy of the respect he 


held it in, that he never writes of the heroes of | 


classic times in his humorous moods, the way he does 
with ordinary saints and knights. Roland too has always 
the ancients in mind as patterns for his own conduct. 
The resemblance of the style of the ,,Morgante“ to 
the classics is only in single lines, and inconsiderable at 
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-y that. Altogether it may be said that Pulci’s classical 

on erudition remained an externality, without real influence 

on the poem taken as a whole. In no case is he guided 

by a Latin author, even where there is a similar incident 

to narrate, as in Virgil’s description of the funeral rites 

of Pallas, and his own burial of Aldinghieri. Pulci seems 

_/ have had considerable religious learning; he is con- 

stantly mentioning the Bible, and must have known it 

well. There are references too, to Origen, Dionysius and 

St. Gregory (XXV, 155, 159 and 254), Avicenna and 

Averroes, but it is doubtful if they were more to him 

_-than mere names. He frequently mentions the Medizval 

\Y chroniclers, real and supposed, Turpin and Alcuin, and 

Some imaginary writers—Arnaldo and Ormanno, over 

whose existence later commentators have puzzled. This 

fondness for citing authority was a source of humor, 

since his listeners undoubtedly must have known its 

fictitious nature. \What he probably knew best of all 

/ was Italian literature. In his ,,Novella“ there are men- 

| tioned Boccaccio and Masuccio; in the ,,Morgante“ he 

VU speaks of Petrarch, and very often shows an acquaint- 

ance with Dante. It is from him he draws his long 

sustained simile, comparing his progress in the compo- 

sition of the ,,.Morgante“ to the bark in which he sails 

for a distant haven. Even more he parodies him in several 

‘\instances as when Morgante answers the comic char- 
+jacter Margutte, with Dante’s well known line ,Tu sei_il- 

‘(maestro di color che sanno“ (XVIII, 199). 

More noteworthy than the erudition of Pulci, which 

was not very great in that age of scholarship, is his 

scientific interest. He is interested in the facts of natural 

history, and shows a considerable knowledge of birds—at 

least, in their names. In one part (XIV, 56 on) there is 

a long catalogue of fishes and animals, taken perhaps 
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from some Medieval bestiary. But more remarkable by 
far are the scientific predictions made by Astarotte of 
the earth being round, and of the lands beyond the sea 
in which the existence and discovery of America is fore- 
told. This is the part which has been attributed to the 


influence of Toscanelli, the famous mathematician and — 


astronomer, and friend alike of Pulci and Columbus. R1- 
naldo, passing by the columns of Hercules at Gibraltar, 
asks Astarotte their meaning (XXV, 228—231). Asta- 
rotte answers: ,,It is an old and stupid error, the nature 
of which was for centuries not well known, that these 
columns should have been called those of Hercules, and 
that beyond them many should have been thought to 
have perished. Know then that this opinion is ‘untrue, 
singe you can sail beyond; for the water is everywhere 
flat, although the earth is round ...... and you can 
go to another hemisphere and there, there are cities 
and castles and empires. Behold, the sun hastens to go 
where as I tell you, they are awaiting it.“ 

Pulci must be regarded as an assimilator of knowl- 
edge. With his many friends among the scholars and 
humanists of his day, he had every facility for acquiring 
it easily. It is doubtful if he reasoned out for himself the 
great ideas then unproved, which were so soon to become 
platitudes. But hearing them perhaps, at Lorenzo’s table, 
they appealed, by their strangeness, to his imaginative 
fancy and love of the grotesque, so that he incorporated 
them in his poem. It was his merit that he saw their 
importance where others might have laughed at them. 
His position in regard to them is similar to Tennyson 
face to face with the about to be proved theories of 
evolution and natural selection. It is as unfair to try to 
diminish the praise due by pointing out the sources, in 
the one case as in the other; both were poets primarily 
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and not scientists, and their ideas are only of value in so 


- far as they contribute to the beauty of the poetry. 


Pulci’s philosophy, which enters to so great an 
extent into his religious beliefs, is theistic. He believes 


on he limits this by stating that it holds true only so far 
as Christ is mortal (XXV, 186). His conception of the 
Deity is grand and lofty. God is the source and creator 
of everything (XXV, 143—156); He is all justice, all truth; 
from Him springs all power; He is the beginning of every 
beginning, the source of all knowledge, the good from 
which comes all good. He has stripped his conception of 
all anthropomorphism. God is good as well as great; 


~ © this was almost a new idea for his time, as was also 
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the lofty tolerance he preached, and how heaven was 
open to all good men, irrespective of creed. God alone 
is eternal, all else changes (XXVI, 31); the practical 


_— application of this view is his belief in the fickleness 


__ of the people (XXI, 149), who revile him, whom the next 


moment they cheer. He has long arguments on free will 
(XXIV, 11—112), in which he believes, though at the 
same time Gan is made to express fatalistic sentiments 
(XXV, 68). In the decision regarding salvation, the view 
of hell is not so terrible as it is depicted by Medieval 
writers. ,,Gentility exists among us as well,“ says the 
demon Astarotte (XXVI, 83). After his conversation with 
him, Rinaldo is convinced that ,,kindliness, friendship 
and courtesy“ are found even among devils, and he wishes 
to pray to the Lord that they may repent and be par- 
doned (XXVI, 35). This largeness of mind and heart is 
thus an essential point in his philosophy. He is broad- 
minded, if nothing else—broad-minded, and, above all, 
human. | 

In Pulci we thus find expressed the conflict of ancient 


ee AG 


and modern tendencies, and the wild and chaotic elements 
of the time as yet imperfectly fused, struggling within 
him. ,,Some faint glimmers of the former ideas of Christian 
chivalry still survived,“ says_Yon Ranke, ,,but no longer 
dominated exclusively.“ Already on all sides opposing 
tendencies were meeting which revolutionized the old 
ideas of life as of poetry. In the ,,Morgante“ there is 
for that reason as little unity of tone of sentiment and 
of thought, as of action. A sort of chaos reigns; the 
struggling elements of the century find themselves with 
all their contrasts in the poem. The world around him 


was not then fully clarified. Immense new fields of ex- ” 


ploration for man’s activity had been suddenly added to 
it, but as yet they remained undigested, so to speak. 
From scholastic abstractions to the discovery of man and 
of human life, had been the intellectual leap of but a 
moment. One tendency alone was clear—the desire for 
learning. It was in a world like this that Pulci lived. 
He felt every tendency of his age, conditioned however 
in him by a humorous and grotesque imagination. It 1s, 
therefore, , these _discordant elements which we find .ex- 
pressed in the ,,Morgante“, and which account for. the 
“Imperfect fusion of the _.poem. 

"one Hads: the expression of the Italian Renaissance 
in certain individual qualities in Pulci, as in his self-con- 
sciousness; his paladins are quite aware of the position 
they occupy in the face of posterity (XXIV, 117); while 
the introduction of his own personality, marks off the 
,»Morgante“ from all the preceding poetry. Yet other 
qualities new with the Renaissance, is the reverence for 
antiquity, which becomes a perfect cult, and also the 
combination of skepticism and faith. A keen intellectual 
curiosity, the desire for learning on its more dilettante 


side, is a marked cnereCtenewe ay, finally, his humor. 
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is in itself a barrier against the fast vanishing Middle 
Ages. 
Pulci may almost be called a complete expression 
/of the popular side of the Renaissance culture, as opposed 
to its humanistic development. He represents the classical 
knowledge of the people and an erudition which all might 
attain. His, is the assertion of the ,,bourgeois“ spirit; 
his very letters breathe the feeling that he is a member 
of a commercial community. It is, therefore, as a type of 
the Italian commercial republic of the Renaissance that we 
regard him; as a man who contained within him its ideas, and 
its faults, as well as its qualities; for despite his geniality, 
wit and qualities, there is a certain note of ,,bourgeois“ 
mediocrity and timidity in his nature resulting perhaps 
from his emotions, as well as from his intellect. It is as a 
type that he responds to every movement of the age, 
which his imagination depicts with a charm of humor that 
makes hime attractive and interesting even to-day; He 
stands far’above his work, so that we feel that he was 
capable of greater things than he did, and regret they 
were left undone. 
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THE ART OF PULCI 


Characterization. Humor. Style. Summary 
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In examining the characters of the ,,Morgante“, one 
notices that they are of three different kinds and may 
be classified as such. In the first place, there are the 
traditional characters, found by him in the old ro- 
mances, with certain roles which he could mogify rather 
than change altogether. They were, so to speak, the 
material already created and from which he had to draw. 
Next came semi-traditional characters such as Morgante, 
the name of which he had found in the earlier poem, but 
whose nature he was entirely to remould and work over. 
And last of all, and most interesting, are the original 
creations emanating from his own imagination—Margutte 
and Astarotte, the one a creation of the Senses alone,’ 
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the other am intellectual abstraction. In them he hae S 


cast the chaotic elements of his time, its sensuality, its 


love of learning and keen intellectual curiosity, making . 


of eaah of them a partial expression of the age. 

Considering first the male traditional characters, we 
notice fqur classes: The paladins and Charlemagne; Gan 
the traitor, in a class by himself; thirdly, the pagans; 
and last of all, the giants. 
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The paladins are not very clearly differentiated 
among themselves, the difference between them being 
mainly one of degree. It must be remembered, however, 
that on account of their traditional nature Pulci did not 
dare depart too far from the original lines; a that from 
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_ than characterization. The excellent — re are on 


with each other, and the friendly relations existing 
between them, are noteworthy. These are in striking 
contrast to their relations with Charlemagne, for whom 
they quite properly have but little respect. The paladins 
have all the same ,,bourgeois“ traits which distinguish 
them alike; they are fond of eating to the point of being 
almost gluttons, great jokers loving even practical 
jokes, big talkers, and all, except Roland, are ready to 


| fall in love with the first girl they meet, and forsake 
(_her the next moment. 


First and foremost comes Roland the finest character 
by far of the poem. He is a3 near to pe ie mote 
hero as it lay in Pulci’s power to describe. That he 
felt this is evidenced by the fact that he does not 
joke with him so much as with the others, nor does 
he represent him as continually falling in love. Roland 
in the second part is a graver and maturer man than 
in the first, as indeed seems natural, after the lapse 
of so many years; and yet looking at it from another 
point of view it is difficult to realize Roland as being 
aught but young; still his killing of Don—Chiaro, which 
is alluded to in the last part, is supposed to have affec- 
ted his character and made his nature graver. But he 
is always the same in his courtliness and magnanimity, 
his mercifulness, charity and kindly feeling for his friends; 
the respect and kindness. too, with which he treats the 
aged Charlemagne when he hides him from Rinaldo’s just 
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wrath is significant. He has other qualities besides these; 
he is the only knight in whom we find traces of an 
intellect. He reasons as well as fights, as can be seen in his 
reflections on the mutability of things and how even Christi- 
anity might one day perish (XXVI, 31). Then too, he has 
a knowledge of the Saracen tongue. Perhaps a better 
illustration of his intelligence is his power of argument 
when he induces Antea to retreat from France with her 
great army (XXIV, 118—119), or his understanding of 
Rinaldo’s fiery temperament and his waiting for him to 
cool down (XI, 120). Like the other knights, he is somewhat 
nonchalent and happy-go-lucky in his wanderings. Though 
religious at times in the Italian way, his faith showing 
itself in outward forms more than in spirit, he has, 
however, a considerable knowledge of theology. Com- 
paring him to Rinaldo, he seems the more courteous, 
magnanimous and merciful of the two cousins who in 
fighting qualities are equal; and yet for all that, Rinaldo 
is the favorite of Pulci, as he was of the Italians. Pulci 
appears to have entertained a peculiar affection for 
him, so that he even brings him in the second part 
and has him present at the Battle of Roncesvalles, against 
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all preceding traditions; nor does his action there assist™ 


the development of the plot in any way whatever; the 
only reason that can be given for his appearance there 
is Pulci’s affection for him, which shows itself also 
in the numerous fights and adventures of which he 
is made the hero. In his keen curiosity and desire to 
visit new lands, to see the pyramids of Egypt and other 
sights, he stands for the man of the Renaissance, as he 
does also in his lack of moral and ethical basis, and 
complete reliance in himself. He is rash, impetuous and 
even cruel; thus he kills the wife and children of 
Fieramonte (IX, 43—44), and slays Bujaforte, the son of 
4% 
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: his friend the old Man of the Mountain, whose life the 


gentler Roland had just spared. 

Rinaldo falls in love constantly, during which time 
he becomes sentimental (XVI, 29, etc.). Love even 
destroys his power as a knight, so that he is easily 


vanquished (XVI, 67); but he is fickie, as when he deserts | 


Luciana for Antea. He has not the high sense of honor 
one might expect in so great a knight; he lies to Brunoro 
(III, 38); on another occassion passes himself off as a 


~ Mahometan (IV, 50), and has no feeling of loyalty what- 


ever for his liege lord Charlemagne. Yet he redeems 
himself by his courtesy which he shows on so many occa- 
sions,.as (XX, 101) when he embraces his fallen adver- 
sary; also in his fondness for Roland and solicitude for him, 
and iastly, his splendid courage, although on one occasion 
he flees from danger, leaving Astolfo a prisoner in Gan’s 
hands. Rinaldo in the second part, after his conversations 
with Astarotte, is considerably broadened, and when on 


~ the point of leaving him, he is ready to believe that friend- 


_ ship and courtesy exist even in hell. 
Oliver, who is Roland’s pre eraa aw, is a somewhat 


continually falling in and out of love. He has a deep 
affection for Roland, but is otherwise rather weak. As a 
fighter he is no great success, the other knights often 
being obliged to come to his assistance. He ends his life, 
however, in a biaze of glory—this being a traditional part 
of the story—(XXVII, 66 on), and dies fighting valiantly 


- apainst the Saracen at Roncesvalles, till he falls, over- 


whelmed by superior numbers. Most of the other paladins, 
such as Ricciardetto and Astolfo, are mere_understudies 
with no new or interesting elements in their characters. 


 Malagigi is the sorcerer who by his art foresees the 
’ tragic end at Roncesvalles (XXII, 37—38); usually, 
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however, he uti:izes his magic power in playing practical \_/ 
jokes, such as the stealing of Rinaldo’s horse, or in almost 
making Roland come to blows with his cousin, each - 
thinking the other had stolen his armor. Turpin, who only / Ty ee 
comes in the second part, is a half-humorous character, { / J = 
far removed from the dignified prelate of the Roland *" < §. 
song, Whom we can scarcely imagine offering his services { _ 
as hangman. The most sympathetic character in the” (\.;7" 
poem probably is Baldwin, the son of Gan, around whom 27 —- 
a tragic pathos centers. When Roland accuses him of 
being a traitor like his father, he strips off the garment 
which had hitherto unknown to him protected him from 
attack, and rushes to his death. | 
Charlemagne in the ,,Morgante“ is the same character —_i.. 
as is found in the later ,,Chansons de Gestes“ of early — 
feudal times, when the great Emperor’s name assimilated Ze 
to itself the doings of his weak and degenerate successors. 
-Pulci has no respect whatever for him, but treats him | / 
like an old fool without the slightest dignity, making 
‘him both” ‘ungrateful _ and cruel (X, 74). He is guided 
continually by the archtraitor Gan, who though betraying 
him time and time again, is yet always able to get back 
again to his confidence. Not alone is he represented 
without dignity, but as a coward (XI, 114), and is even 
made ridiculous when he hides from the wrath of Ri- 
naldo. In the second part however, at the battle of Ron- ~ 
cesvalles, he is shown in a better light, and there are 
even two eulogies of him, taken from earlier sources. Sires 
Panizzi has tried to make Gan the hero of the poem, _. | 
somewhat in the same way that some have found in Sa- 
tan, the hero of ,,Paradise Lost“. To think this of Gan 
would be to give Pulci credit for a more serious and 
subtler artistic purpose than he deserves. At one time 
it is quite possible that he may have had him in mind, as 
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he tries to link the two parts of the poem more closely 
together by means of the hatred of Gan for Roland; but 
it is doubtful if this was more than a passing thought. 
Gan is the elaborated conception of the old traitor, first 
found in the Chanson de Roland; there however, piqued 


* by Roland he betrays his cause. In the ,,Morgante“ on 


the other hand, ,,he was a traitor even before he was 
born“ (III, 31). We cannot help but admire his persistency 
and continual plotting against Roland and the paladins, 
and how though constantly frustrated and pardoned, he 
commits treason over and over again. He is both a liar 
and dissembler; only once does he feel any remorse (XXV, 
48), and then it is but for a moment. In his ability to 
twist Charlemagne as he wills, and in his cunning, he 
shows a certain amount of cleverness. A certain dignity 
too is cast around his treason when he refuses to accept 
money for it (XXV, 110); but this is more of a stage 
effect than anything else; there is not sufficient motive 
for so vile a deed as his, and in addition, he repels us 
by his cruelty and continual lying. 

The pagans, taken as a whole, are inferior’ in char- 
acterization to the Christians, and not presenting any 
marked traits differentiating them from the others, do not 
interest us particularly. Their religious faith is largely 
an externality and consists principally in calling on Ma- 


-\ hound, Tervagant and Apollo when about to fight; once 


_. vanquished they are usually quite ready to forsake their 


own gods and become Christians. 

King Manfredonio is one of the best types of pagan 
knighthood, and a splendid example of courtesy. He is 
a lover, perhaps the only real one in the poem; yet in 


spite of this, or perhaps by reason of:it, he is made 
ridiculous when Morgante carries him dpubled up like 


a liver, into his enemies camps (VII, 2%—23). There 
\ 
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are many minor Saracen kings and knights, such as the 
Soldan and the Old Man of the Mountain, who have no 
very distinctive personality. King Marsilio is the only | 
one worth considering, on account of his change of cha- ae 
racter. In the first part he is represented as a courteous = 
knight, and even as a friend of Roland. In the second y 
part, on the betrayal of his friendship, he is known as 
the arch-traitor. He also assumes some of Margutte’s 
attributes and becomes a blasphemer and atheist (XXVI, ~ | 

~ 118). An unpoetic justice is meted out to him when / 

> Finally he is Gung by Turpin himself. seat ai 

The giants, excepting Morgante and Margutte, are 

scarcely worth mentioning. They are all great creatures 
of the senses alone, without intellect. They have no. 
distinct characterization, and, as a whole, are portrayed 
as a stupid lot, incapable even of awakening our interest. .- | 


The female characters-of the ,,Morgante“ are by no 
., Means so differentiated nor so interesting as the male. Pulci =, | + 
shows indeed but slight knowledge of womanhood. Three rs 
types, however, may be distinguished which shade into due 
each other gradually. The first is the warrior type, the suc. t 
virile ,new woman“ of the Renaissance who clad in armor, ,. -< 
asserted her equality to man; next comes an intermediary oe 
species, not so insensible to love as had been the first ~ 
and yet almost as fond of the sport of the age—chivalry; ->. . - 
and lastly there is the delicate womanly creature who knows *.."* 
only haw.tolove—the most charming of all perhaps, but | 
seemingly unknown or unbeloved by our Florentine poet. - 
The example of the warrior type is Antea, the ~~ >. 
daughter of the Soldan. She has numerous virtues and ;~ ; 
accomplishments, is straightforward and businesslike (XVI, 
(—183). Pulci, who has placed many noble sentiments in 
her mouth and has given an elaborate description of her 
beauty, evidently intended that his readers should ad- 
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mire her; but there is a certain lack of womanliness 


. about her; she admires Roland and is supposed to love 


Rinaldo, but neither feeling more than penetrates the 
surface. We see indeed only her outward acts and do 
not know what her character really is. Somewhat similar 


“is Meridiana, except that she gives herself up to her 


love, though in a cold sort of manner. The most pleasing 
of all is Fiorisena, who really loves Oliver, and when 
that fickle knight deserts her, commits suicide. 

In coming to Morgante, whose name has been given 
to the poem and who as has been said, is a semi-traditio- 
nal character transformed to the extent of being almost 
an original creation, we find a favorite of Pulci’s. The 
great good-natured giant has been thought to typify the 
populace on their better side; good-hearted, faithful and 
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courageous, - s, however ignorant and vulgar thoy may be. He: 


is made use of for comic purposes as well, and serves to 
offset the supposedly more serious knights. Even more 
than they, he is concerned-about eating; his presentation 
is humorous throughout, as armed only with a bell- 
clapper he wins his battles. At one time he is even | ready 
to fight-al the devils in hell (II, 37). He is of a much 
higher order than Margutte, in whose presence however, 
he becomes a quite different character, grosser and more 
bestial. With him he eats an elephant, drinks Olt at a 
gulp two great jars of wine, and commits other enorm- 
ities, including the rascally treatment of an innkeeper. 


With Margutte we come to the first of Pulci’s original ~ 


creations. He is a new kind of character not previously 
found in chivalric poetry and the emanation of a curious and 
grotesque mind. He is introduced not to serve any pur- 
pose in the narrative, but as an amusing interlude. In a 
way he is the complement of Morganteé, representing the 


-“. worst sides of the populace whereas the other giant 
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stands for the best; and perhaps it is a proof of Pulci’s 


optimism that he has made the baser character the 


smaller in size, as though to symbolize his belief in the 
greater amount of good than of evil. Margutte being 
the lowest character gives freest expression to his 
thoughts, and represents the purest incarnation of sen-__ 
suality. His great redeeming feature is. his humor, with 
which he is filled to overflowing. From the time he 
first appears when he informs Morgante that he had 
started out in life with the ambition of becoming a giant 


but had stopped half way, his appearance is one cae. A 


joke. Morgante asks him his religion, and he replies: 


In black I believe no more than in blue, 

Boiled or roasted, a capon I hold to be true; 
Sometimes too in butter I also believe, 

And ale, when I cannot get must, I receive. 

And above all I hold faith in sound and good wine, 
And the man IJ deem safe whose belief is like mine.“ 


(XVIII, 115.) 
(Translation given by Owen.) ‘Skeptics of the Ren“. 


He continues by stating that-he -beheves.in-a-tart- and 
a tartlet, the one is the mothe mother, | the other. the ,_ Son,—and 
of fooling absurdity characteristic of f Margutte. He has 
no pride nor dignity; like a dog he says, he returns to 
those who have beaten him; he has not seven mortal sins, 
but. seventy and seven; fancy how many venial he has 
besides; the only virtue he lays claim to_is fidelity. He 
meets a fitting death, resulting from. inordinate laughter 

at a monkey’s grimaces who had found his boots and 


was pulling them on and off. Margutte, despite his extra-_ 


ordinary greédiness and voracity, does not act so badly 
as one might expect, his wickedness lying more in words 
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than actions. It is a pity that this negation of everything 
chivalric was not brought into actual contact with 
knights; so great a contrast was beyond Pulci’s art and 
was left to be created by another and a greater man. 
The other great character created by the Florentine 
poet is the demon Astarotte. He performs a double ser- 
vice, action and conversation. While Margutte is the 
incarnation of the senses, he is an abstraction of the 
intellect. His knowledge is truly universal and spreads 
over many subjects. He has no distinct outward char- 


‘acterization beyond courtliness and good breeding. It is 


his views which make him interesting. These have, to 


a great extent, been already discussed under_religion and 


ae) 


again. He preaches the omnipotence of God and the 
freedom of the will, and advocates a broad tolerance. 
His mind and his heart are both of the largest; by his 
words he raises Rinaldo out of himself and makes of him 
a broader-minded man. He does not complain of his own 
lot as being eternally damned (XXV, 284); even in hell 
courtesy exists. How original his views may be, or to 
what extent they are Pulci’s own, is a question which 
will perhaps never be solved, but be it as it may, the 
character of Astarotte will survive in literature as one 
of the most novel of conceptions. 

In the character of Margutte the humor shown by 
Pulci is dwelt on. This humor, akin to his general play- 
fulness the key-note of his writings, is of several different 
kinds, though in the main it is all dependent on antithesis. 


There is in the first place considerable humor in the 


‘personality of the poet and his imaginative fancy in seeing _ 
everything in a grotesque way. Then comes the humor 


of words, confined, in the main to the paladins, whose 
actions it would be unseemly to represent as generally 
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humorous. The humor of action-is indeed found chiefly _ 
in the grotesque characters, such as the giants who could 
safely be. offended by Pulci. But besides these elements, 
there is humor in the perpetual contrast and antithesis “ ~ 
between matter and form; the one so largely serious, the 2 
other generally playful; the one the traditional, the other 
new. This humor was Pulci’s great original creation. By .-/— 
seeing the world of chivalry in his half-amused way, he | ~-_ 
made a great step in Italian literature. It was in recasting 
and in adding to the older poems that Pulci inserted the 
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of his age toward chivalry: 7 

As has-been said, there is donsiderable numer inthe 
personality of Pulci. He impresses the reader of his | 
¥Letters“ and of the “Morgante“ as one who did not take © 
life more seriously than he had to. The humor comes in 
also in the contrast between the cultivated poet and his _ 
writings, which we can realize only in thinking of him as 
a Court poet, writing the poetry of the rabble. He ad- 
hered to the subject of the traditions he followed, but 
changed utterly the intent. All through the poem runs 
the same spirit—the union of the serious and the gro- 
tesque. Oliver seriously in love, says (IV, 88): ,,Man. 
| can_hide neither love nor a cough,“ and elsewhere the 
remark is made that one of the Paladins ,,swore most oo 
devoutly at Heaven“. It is such things as these recurring _ 
constantly that give | the tenor to the. poem. His imagin- 
ative fancy as well, is humorous, as shown by Mar- 
gutte’s death, or later by representing ,,St. Peter’s beard 
and skin sweating“ on account of his exertions in opening /— 
the gates of Heaven for the Christians slain at Ronces- 
valles. 

Pulci’s humorous fancy shows itself in treating an 
absurdity as though it were none, as in the case of Mar- 
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gutte’s creed, or in placing fine thoughts in incongruous 
characters, as where he makes a devil preach the justice 
and majesty of God. And lastly, it shows itself in certain 
of the characters themselves, Morgante and Margutte, 
who, like two great boys, are perpetually playing pranks 
and getting off jokes on each other. 
The humor of words is of several different kinds. 
'” | At times it comes in, in using diminutives, as ,,monachetti“ 
for ,,monachi“, or in rhyming such a word as ,,anagogico“ 
with ,,tropologico“, the English parallel of which must 
_be looked for in certain of the rhymes of Gilbert and John 
‘Hookham Frere: again there is humor in the mere diction, 
,80 many there were, that Mars was afraid“ (XXVI, 131). 
. A better instance is found in the very first canto, where 
- Roland arrives at an abbey besieged by giants; the abbot 
"admits him and says: ,,Our ancient fathers in the Church 
were rewarded for their holy service; for if they served 

God well they were also well paid. Don’t suppose that 
they lived altogether upon locusts. It is certain that 
manna rained upon them from heaven; but here one is 
regaled with stones, which the giants rain on us from 
the mountains; these are our tidbits and relishes.“ While 
they were thus talking in the cemetery, there came a 
stone as if it would break the back of the paladin’s horse. 

~ Qn which the abbot exclaims: ,,For God’s sake, come in, 
cavalier, the manna is falling.“ (Tr. by Leigh Hunt.) 

.. Humorous, too, are the constant appeals to authority 
even for the most ridicutous circumstance, as for in- 
stance the imaginary chronicler Alfamennone whom. he 
cites; who is first supposed to have related the Margutte 
episode (XIX, 153—154); saying it was found in Persian, 
from which it was translated into Arabic and Chaldaea 
thence into Syrian, Greek, Hebrew, Latin, and finall 
into the vulgar tongue. This appeal to authority, with 
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its pseudo-learned account, was a joke peculiarly suited 
to the scholars and humanists of Lorenzo’s circle. 
The exaggerated statements with which the ,,Mor- 


gante“ teems, the slaying of thousands of Saracens by‘ ~ 


one man (VII, 43), the wholesale conversion to Christianity 
(IV, 100), are all humorous to a certain extent. There 


is ironical humor, too, when Astolfo begs Charlemagne’s:' — 


forgiveness for the good he has done him. Pulci cannot . = 
resist a joke even at the cost of profanity, and — 


Rinaldo offers to rob any saint who might come along. 
Kven greater profanity for one of his time, is the quot- 


i 


ation from Dante (XVIII, 199) in the conversation bet- | 


ween . Morgante and Margutte. 

The humor of action comes in largely in such comic 
situations as Turpin acting as a hangman (XXVII, 268); 
or where Rinaldo knocks an inoffensive Saracen headlong 
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into a caldron of steaming soup (III, 51); or again, Mor- ~ 
gante carrying off Dodone in his arms. Sometimes the “ 


situation is ironically comic, as where a giant meeting © 
Rinaldo whom he does not recognize, speaks of him as 
the prince of traitors (IX, 25), or when Gan, who has ' 
taken refuge among some shepherds, fears that they may 
betray him, and they tell him that they are not such ; 
traitors as Gan? 

There is a humor too in the practical jokes Malagigi 
plays on his friends the paladins, on one occasion changing 
Rinaldo’s horse and arms for Roland’s (X, 79—80), which 
almost brings~about a fight” between the two cousins; 
or again, where Ringldo in disguise informs Roland that 
he has just slain Rinaldo and Oliver (VII, 2, etc.). Even 
when narrating the most serious_events,.Pulci. does -not 
fail to bring in comic touches. here and there. Thus 


at Roncesvalles, amid the field of dead and dying, he J 


~ 
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recollects Margutte. The humorous pictures in the poem = 
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JY are frequent; they center around the two comic personages 
__- Morgante and Margutte; Morgante, with his bell-clapper, 
; batters down the great gate of Babylon (XIX, 169). On 
/ another occasion he goes to the enemies camp, lifts a 
tent in which are their leaders, slings it over his shoulders, 
he carries it back with him to his side, and thus ends the 
war (VII, 18—25). No less humorous is the contest 
between Morgante and Margutte as to who should eat 
the most (XIX, 95—96), and the already described scene 
at the inn, where paying the innkeeper with cuffs and 
blows, they walk away with all his cups and saucers (X VU, 
194). There is a comic pathos too in Morgante’s death, 
who, just after he has slain a whale, dies from the_ bite 

of a crac \s\,. 

It if a ,,bourgeois“ spirit that conditions Pulci’s 
humor and makes if possibley a wit of homely touches 
full of realism. There are constant references to gluttony 
(XIX, 127), in which herevels. He takesin general a low view 
and interpretation of knightly things. Elevation of thought 
in chivalry is not consistent with his spirit, and it is 
hopeless to look for it in the narrative portions of the 
,Morgante“. His spirit of humor goes ill with it, and 
yet, as has been mentioned before, the ,,Morgante“, in 

spite of its many jokes, its playfulness and its humor, 
.-—— is not a comic poem. The buoyancy of style and lightness» 
of language in which the poem is written have made 
many people misinterpret it, and believe it to be a bur- 
lesque, because Pulci smiles when recounting serious 
things. This interpretation is specially likely with those 
who read the ,,Morgante“ only in parts, as is usually the 
=< case, on account of its great length and dullness in places. 
To understand the poem rightly, it must be read as a 
whole, otherwise all sorts of errors will be made; it is 
as though one were to judge Macbeth by the scene at 
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the porter’s lodge immediately before the discovery of 


Duncan’s murder. The comic and the serious are combined __ 


in the ,,Morgante“ as they are in most popular literature. 
It must be remembered that a burlesque element had 
always b nt in the ,,Chansons de Gestes“; there 
are tfaces of it even in the ,,Chanson de Roland“, while 
in the ,,Aliscans“ the giant Renouart is a kind of proto- 
type of Morgante, and the ,,Pelerinage de Charlemagne“, 
a ,,bourgeois* eleventh Century production, is full of 
humor. Then, too, there was no sharp dividing line in 
Pulci’s time_between the burlesque and serious; - such 
distinctions in literature are usually the result of a 
critical age, and criticism had scarcely as yet begun, so 
that there was no reason why he should not combine the 
two ele Last of all, and perhaps the main source 
of error in criticism, is that Pulci’s Florentine playfulness 
and spirit of fun has been mistaken for something more 
\ serious than it really is. Itis his great original contribution 
to romantic poetry inItaly, which gave it later the form it 
took in Ariosto; but between this and the burlesque there 

is a vast difference. 
In coming to Pulci’s style, one notices chiefly the 
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clarity and rigidity of his descriptions, a certain lack of V 
beauty in his imagery, a directness of language, although o 
with it there is a certain roughness: and use of colloquialisms, 

art ease of versification which lacks however all polish, | 
and a general prolixity and harshness. ae eee 


Taking up, first of all, his episodes and descriptions, *_ 
there is in them a want of good love passages, which 
however, did not distinguish the Carolingian Cycle. The 
Fiorisena and Oliver story is the exception to the poem. 
But altogether the love-interest is a subordinate one. The 
main interest however, in the ,,Morgante“ lies in_ the 
episodes which may be taken up independently. Thus 
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the ,,Margutte“ was published separately at various times 

in the last years of the 15th Century and enjoyed a great 
| success. The battle of Roncesvalles is another fine episode, 
“particularly the death of Roland and the story of Baldwin. 
__ The lack of unity of the poem forbids the interest in i 

being a continuous one. There are whole cantos of thé 


dullest nature possible, mere repetitions one of the other, | 
"~gnd-Fedeemed only here and there by an occasional sparkle ; 


of humor. 

In his description he seizes on the outlines of the 
subject and depicts it with the rigid grace of the Tuscan 
painter, using in large measure the conventional phraseo- 
logy of poetry. At times, however, he animates and 
breathes life in it, and even approaches Ariosto in such 
pretty lines as those describing Antea (XV, 99, etc.). 

| There are few descriptions of nature, only a kindly 

V feeling for it—delight in woods and shady groves, where 

nymphs will bring him the narcissus and other flowers 

(XXV, 117). The descriptive part of the ,,Morgante“ is 

\. indeed mainly traditional and consists therefore, of endless 

ee tiresome accounts of fights and battles. It is in the 

pisodes rather that he has been able to introduce poetic 
, feeling, as in Roland’s farewell to his steed. 

Pulci’s use of images is ‘frequent and and simple, even 

more numerous in the second part than in thé first. They 
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oy are derived largely from mythology wherein he differs 


from the poems he has remoulded, from natural history, 
from ordinary life, and, lastly, from the Bible. They have | 


neither force nor beauty. Only one of them is at all. 


involved and that, the one comparing his progress in the 
,poem to the voyage of a bark, which is imitated from 
Dante. 


7 In his language a certain directness of expression is 


( 
4 noticeable; action and words go together; the language 
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is clear, precise and simple as a rule, though now and 


then he indulges in conceits or colloquialisms not so easy — 


to understand; its general character is a familiar one, 


marked by ease, fluency, spontaneity and life, but marred. 


by frequent local vulgarisms, which shock the foreigner 
less than they do the more highly trained ear of the 


Italian. Along with his fondness for low life, the vulgar , 


forms of speech of the ,,bassa plebe“ had a like fascination 
for Pulci, in which he often indulged. Just as there are 
several minor poems by him written in slang which are 
to-day incomprehensible to the Florentines themselves, 
so there are undoubtedly many jokes in the ,,Morgante“ 
merely of local and temporary application, and which 
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must pass unnoticed. ee 
There are however, more universal elements in his_ ~- 
style; an occasional graceful courtesy of speech, a soe, 


turned sentence or pleasing phraseology. ,,’Twas t 
time when everyone falls in love“ sounds far better in 


Italian, but may serve to give an idea of what is meant. . 


A trick of Pulci’s is- the repetition of the same- idea in 


different form, which he does time and time again. Al- — 


together his language may be described as being buoyant, 
light, nervous and animated; conversational in its tone, 
and with a certain charm of raciness and life. 

- The ,,Morgante“ is written in the eight-line, endeca- 
syllabic metre, rhyming a-b-a-b a-b-c-c with the couplet at 


the end, which is the usual pattern of Italian romantic. 


poetry. The general tenor of the poem is conversational, 


as has been stated, and it was meant primarily to be 


recited at Lorenzo’s table. Perhaps on account of this, 
there are frequent roughnesses, numerous expedients to 
get rhymes, and much bad ‘versification (XV, 27). There 
is harshness and want of melody about the poem, due, 
“in part, to the general lack of polish. He has moreover 
Einstein, Luigi Pulci 5 
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copied from the popular poets a curious trick of iterating 
the same word unnouge the successive lines of a stanza 
Git), eee ee ae 
Excepting the few well known episodes, there is a 
general want of imagination in the ,,Morgante“. It was 
too easy to follow the popular poems and save oneself 
the trouble of creating. But faults more properly of 
style, which could have been more easily remedied, are 
of frequent occurrence, such as the number _¢ of trifling 


and disconnected incidents which stand in no vital relation - 


to the story; the numerous sudden transitions; the pro- 
lixity, as for instance in Roland’s dying speech: the~ 
harshness, lack of grace and elegance already referred 
to. This is due in part, to his imitation of the popular 
ballads. Pulci does not indeed observe the ordinary rules 


of grammar. But worse than these smaller faults, is his 


_ slight sense of beauty, obscured and blurred perhaps by 


his humor. Worse, too, is his hurried ¢ 1 careless writing; > his 


lack of revision of the.poem and, in consequence, the 
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_ contradictions, errors and blunders which unavoidably 
creep in; and yet to him who is not a pedant the animation 
and life of the poetry atone for its lack of polish. Back 


~of thé lines one may not find the polished grammarian 


and rhetorician, but there stands in his place a man, in 


| 


whose work the popular Florentine tongue has been | pre- - | 


served in literary form. | 

In estimating Pulci’s qualities as a poet, besides his 
use of the conversational and witty narrative, in which 
he never quite soars up to epic dignity, there are other 
qualities that must be considered as well, lyrical and 
dramatic. He shows indeed quite some lyrical beauty at 
times in his verse. Thus several ,,complayntes“ might be 
picked out, in the ,,Morgante“ (V, 19), and there are lines 
which abound in Petrarcan expressions. They are similar to 
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many of the ,,Strambotti“ and offer additional proof of his 
authorship of these. Their phraseology is quite con- ey 
ventional, but even so is pretty and pleasing. 7 

The dramatic passages of the poem are nof_mar many lok many, / rae, 
The desertion of Fiorisena by Oliver is to a certain 
extent dramatic, but itts Teft in too crude a state. Better 
by far is me cane episode already mentioned, how 
when reviled by Roland he tears off his protecting garment 
(XXVII, 4, etc.) and rushes’ to his end. One can feel in 
his choice of a noble death rather than a shameful life, 
a dramatic element invested with the pathos which here | 
is heightened by the fact that his father is the traitor. ~.-... 

Recapitulating the task of Pulci, it may be said \> fe 
that he used the Carolingi France as his 
subject matter; that he worked along the lines of the © 
earlier popular poets and passed his poetry through the 
mould the Italian sak bourgeois“ spirit into permanent ° io 
literary form. In estimating what he did and what his 
place is in Italian literature, the novelty of a real poet |; 
of mixed order grave and gay,-tiust be remembered. | 
Throughout his work there is is this combination of motives, 
for his reader can indeed never quite feel sure that he 
May not be interrupted by a joke; behind his outward 
gravity lies a cheering smile liable at any moment to 
break into broad peals of laughter. = 

~~ Puici stands in Italian literature as the first genuine—- 

. romantic poet after Dante, and after the lethargy of 
over acentury of dull humanism his merry verses ring out 
once more in the vulgar tongue along with those of Lorenzo | 
and Politian. What they accomplished with the popular 
lyric, making it a form of literature, he did with the popular 
narrative-poetry. For the first time he introduces in it 
his own personality- and is conscious of himself, and of 
what he has done. The rediscovered Ancient world, after 
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a century of barren sterility, when once better under- 
stood reawakened in man the sense of his own importance: 
it showed him the proper measure of things and aided 
him in estimating their significance. Thus Pulci is able 
to gaze in a half-serious and more than half-jocose way 
at the world of chivalry, without being overwhelmed by: 
the majesty of its name; and, at the same time, he marks 


the transition from the popular chivalric romance to the 
literary epic of the 16th~century. Standing on the 
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threshold. of the latter, one foot yet remains on the weed- 
covered ground behind him. He is able to survey both 
the future and the past, but his laughter prevents and 
obscures his thoughts. As a personality, as the genial 
_epicurean_of.a polished Court, and as a binding link twixt 

~ humanist and populace, he is of great interest, as he 
is also as a type of the Renaissance in the great burgher 
city of Central Italy. But his main importance in the 
history of the world’s literature is that he prepared the 
way for Ariosto, who emulates his spirit, though separat- | 
ing the dross from the precious metal. His relation to 
Ariosto is similar’ to that of Marlowe and Shakespeare. 
»t4e was the herald that dropped dead in announcing the 
victory in whose fruits he was not to share.“ 
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